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Get Ready Now to Have a Silo This Year. 





If you haven’t already done so, you ought to ask the silo what it 
can do to help you carry your stock through the winter and otherwise 
aid you in your farming. Are your cows and horses barely keeping 
life and body-together on a diet of dead dry shucks, mouldy, weather- 
damaged fodder, and muddy hay from an overflowed bottom, or are they 


of the third one be felt forcibly, for while the silo costs but once it 
adds a third to the value of your corn forage every year. 

There’s another reason for a silo. Have you ever asked your stock 
what they thought of corn silage? Mr. French has, and we will let him 
give the answer he received, as published in one of his letters last fall: 





kept thriving-fat and frisky on rich, succulent, juicy corn silage? Even 
if you have good shredded corn stover to feed your cattle on, it com- 
pares with corn silage (to adopt the figure of Mr. French) about as 
“cold boiled Irish potato compares with the best hot sirloin Angus 
steak, as food for men.’’ Other farmers have asked questions of the 
silo (see article on page 5) and have received these answers: 


1. The silo is about the most simple building the farmer is ever 
called upon to erect on his farm; and the stave form of construction 
makes the cheapest storage room for feed, considering its capacity, that 
he can build. 

2. The silo enables the farmer to save his corn crop without the risk 
of weather damage that is incurred when he cures fodder and stalk in 
the field. 

%. Preserving the corn plant in the silo adds at least one-third to its 
food value over any other method of harvesting and curing. 


These three arguments for a silo should set every farmer in our 
territory to hard thinking. Especially ought the sledge-hammer power 


And the conclusion of the whole matter ts just this: Get ready now to have a stlo this year. 
tenttous stlos, but the small farmer can build one at small cost that will answer all his purposes. 


lime to get out the staves. 





‘“‘We got a car of cattle up to the barn November 1st. We opened the 
silo and it was certainly convincing proof of the love steers have for silage 
to see the way they threw themselves at their first feed. The stuff 
smelled so good that the lad coming home from school hungry, as boys 
always do, came straight to the barn instead of going to the cupboard, 
as is his usual habit. The fattening hogs set up such a squealing when 
they smelled it that we were obliged to throw them a basket even before 
we fed the steers. Then the young bulls way up at the other end of 
the barn set up such a bellowing, bowing and scraping, that to quiet 
them we were obliged to carry a basket of the stuff up there. By this 
time the odor had penetrated to the horse stalls and the thing ended 
up by our having to give them a sample all round; and after the feeding 
was done, and we were on the way to the house, ‘‘Dick,” the. Shrop- 
shire ram, could be heard way down by the creek calling ‘“‘baa! baa!” in 
the most pitiful tones. And it wasn’t “the call of the wild” either; but 
just a poor buck calling as hard as hoc could for corn silage. 


Great is King Corn, doubly great after he is siloed. 


Our tllustration shows rather pre- 
And now—thts winter season—ts the 


Get them ready, follow Mr, French's directions, and next winter your horses will neigh their apprecta- 


tion, and your cows will thank you with sleeker coats, larger milk ytelds, and smaller feed bills. 
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RANDOM SHOTS ABOUT THE FARM. 


Grow corn and oats in abundance, but do not 
overlook the lowly peanut. It will fill the pork 
barrel cheaply. 

Do not waste feed by giving it to stock that 
have wet, uncomfortable sleeping quarters. Less 
feed and more comfort would be better. 

Without good seed there cannot be a good stand 
of corn, and no one can tell whether he has good 
seed if he does not test it before it is planted. 

In setting out fruit or shade trees, do not treat 
them as if they were weeds. Prepare the land for 
them as thoroughly as for any valuable crop. 

The bank swallows are one of the best kinds of 
birds that exist, from the farmer’s viewpoint. 
Thoughtless boys should not be allowed to molest 
them. 

Scrub horses or scrub mules cannot do good 
breaking, unless a good number of them are to 
pull one plow. Good work stock well fed go far 
toward making a good harvest. 


Are you making friends with the birds and get- 
ting them to help you keep down insect pests, or 
They will be your 


are you fighting them away? 
friends if you let them. 

Lay plans for improving the soil this year by 
growing cowpeas. The forehanded man will save 
money by purchasing seed peas at the first oppor- 
tunity he finds of doing so at a low price. 

The man who imagines that fertilizer is fer- 
tilizer and that is all there is to it, is gradually 
growing poorer. He acts as simple as a man who 
would suppose that all kinds of money are the 
same. : ‘ 

The man who raised feed to sell is not doing 
any kicking about the price of feed. By suitable 
resolutions made now it is possible to be just as 
merry over high feed prices a year from now as 
he is at present. 

Home supplies will taste just as good if they 
are produced on the farm. To tell the truth, 
you'll have a better appetite for them than if you 
had paid several men besides the grower a profit 
for letting you buy them. 

Jerusalem artichokes are a good crop to try on 
a small scale for hogs to harvest. They can be 
planted almost any time and resist drouth well, 
requiring the same cultivation as Irish potatoes 
and yielding more heavily. 

Make plans for experimenting with several new 
crops this year, and be cautious about experiment- 
ing on too large a scale. Each man’s land will 
answer questions about crops with more authority 
than he or any other man can. 

Many false ideas exist as to the harm done 
crops by birds, and it is safe to rely on the reports 
of men who have killed great numbers of them 
and have reported what kind of food was found 
in them. Very few birds do crops as much harm 
as good. 

The real cotton bear is the man who ties him- 
self up so that he has to sell his crop when some- 
body else says do it. Another good specimen of 
the genuine cotton bear is the man who has to sell 
cotton to buy something for his family and his 
work stock to eat. 

There is such a thing as one living in the fu- 
ture so much that he accomplishes nothing in the 
present, but the farmer who does not plan his 
farm work before he has to do it will not live 
very well in the future and probably is not living 
very well in the present. 

The common way of planting corn is to use at 
least three acres of land to grow two acres of 
corn. The third acre is taken up with vacant 
places where hills ought to be. All the three 
acres of land have to be worked for a two-acre 
yield, and we are then told that corn raising does 
not pay. 

Really valuable, high-priced men are never out 
of a job; and it is just as true that the really 
valuable, high-priced farmer gets a good reward 
one year with another. His energy and his knowl- 
edge of how to do his work to the best advantage 
are what makes him a superior farmer. 


MILLET AND ALFALFA QUESTIONS. 

Messrs. Editors: Can I plant millet on land 
that is planted in bur clover, and get the millet 
off in time for the clover to come up again? Can 
I plant oats on a piece of ground and get them 
off in time to plant alfalfa on the same land? I 
planted in cowpeas and plowed them under after 
picking the peas, and wish to try some alfalfa this 
year on the same ground; or would it be best to 
inoculate it in peas and then plant it in alfalfa? 


BE. C. KERCHEVAL. 


Editorial Answer: As millet should not be 
planted till the ground is well warmed up, and as 
it will make a crop of hay in about two and one- 
half months, there should be no trouble in seed- 
ing millet and getting hay from it before the bur 
clover will need the land again in the fall. There 
should be no difficulty in seeding alfalfa this fall 
after a crop of oats, since for fall seeding Septem- 





ber is full early. There would be ample oppor- 
tunity to plow the land deep and to let it settle 
and give that firm foundation for the seed-bed 
that is helpful to alfalfa. Cowpeas are good to 
precede alfalfa, for the reason that the pea roots 
go deep into the subsoil and make it easier for 
alfalfa to do likewise. Peas will also increase the 
richness of the soil, but tests do not show that 
peas inoculate land for alfalfa. 

Melilotus (sweet clover) or bur clover will in- 
oculate land for alfalfa. Since bur clover is 
growing on the farm, it would not be expensive 
to haul soil from the bur clover patch to scatter 
on the alfalfa seed-bed. The soil that is scatter- 
ed for this purpose is likely to give better results 
if it is harrowed in, since the direct sunshine may 
weaken the germs desired for inoculation. About 
two hundred pounds of soil from a field growing 
thrifty bur clover would suffice for inoculation, 
but it is advised that full plenty be used as it can 
be done with practically no expense. 








The Parable of Rastus Redhead. 





Showing How to Make a Meek Hen-Man Out of a Ripsnorter and Stop His Club Throwing. 


Rastus Redhead was not named right in one 
respect, for the shock of hair he soaped down on 
his forehead when he made up for company was 
black—not red at all; but he was aptly named as 
far as red-headedness is taken to signify a hot, 
uncontrolled temper. He always found a thorny 
end sticking out toward him whenever he went to 
take hold of anything. He couldn’t see the roses 
for the thorns, while others forgot the thorns in 
admiration of the roses on the same bush. 

& 

His wife tried to make a little money from poul- 
try—and she certainly needed it. He complained 
when the chickens tried to make merchantable 
eggs out of waste things lying about the farm. 
He drove them away from the stable and would 
not provide shelter for them .elsewhere, so they 
had to roost on fences and in trees. Rastus Red- 
head kept running them about and wondering 
why they didn’t lay, not thinking that they could 
not fill the nest while on the run. 

& 

Rastus also had the gun-toting habit, and there- 
by got into trouble one day when he was more 
redheaded than usual; and therefor was given 
free board in the county jail for some time. Those 
old hens of his wife’s flock cackled merrily, be- 
cause they did not have to run from him and the 
lean old rooster stood on the fence and crowed 
loud and long on being for the time cock of the 
path. Mrs. Redhead was permitted to feed and 
care for her biddies as she liked, and they shelled 
out eggs about as often as she wound her thirty- 
hour clock. 

& 


Rastus did not have good credit among the 





merchants who knew him, and could not get any- 
body to supply him with tobacco while he was 
eating his free board in the county jail. One day, 
when Mrs. Redhead visited him, the good wife 
asked what she could do for him. He replied: 
“If you had money, I’d say get me some tobacco.” 
She took him the tobacco he craved, and he asked 
where she got the money. When she said that 
that the hens had kept her in food, besides enough 
money to buy him tobacco, he retorted: ‘‘What! 
you ain’t tellin’ me that them old hens that’s al- 
ways eatin’ their heads off has made you money!”’ 
She assured him it was true. He roundly cursed 
the hens still, but she asked whether his tobacco 
tasted good. ‘Good?’ said he, “‘good? I’d say so; 
it’s the first I’ve tasted for a week!” 
& 

“Thank the hens, Rastus; thank the hens,” 
said his spouse. “I’ll not get you any more to- 
bacco till you promise to stop bothering them and 
let them have something to eat.’””’ He promised, 
and has since been known to help care for them. 
He still tells his wife ‘‘they used to eat their heads 
off;”’ but he tells others he is making money with 
chickens. 

a 

Moral: Give the old hen her due, and she’ll do 
as well by you. 

Lagniappe: The young ones will beat their 
mammies in the egg industry, though; and the 
old ones flavor the stew so as to make your mouth 
water while you wish dinner was ready right now. 

On the Q. T.: Winter roosting in the open air 
and feeding on the same affects a hen’s memory 
so she forgets to lay. 

P.S.: Every club hurled at Old Biddy rebounds 
and knocks a hold in the pocketbook. 


: 








y, , 
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{Courtesy of U. R. Fishel, Hv. -. Ind. 


HAVE YOU A DOZEN OR MORE SINGING AND SHELLING OUT WINTER HUGS? 


Take care of your hens and make them look like these. 
a good breed they will return your kindness with interest. 


Treat them kindly and if they are of 
Leave them to shift for themselves, 


and they will not feel like shifting for anyone else. Deny them proper feed and ordinary winter 
comfort, and you will find, as the foregoing parable teaches, that every club you throw at them 


will knock a hole in your pocketbook. 


And it doesn’t take a whole plantation for a few hens, 


either. If you have only very small 


quarters, Uncle Jo tells you (on page 5) how you may easily make surprisingly large profits from 


a dozen hens. 
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Stay Out of That November Trap. 


If You Must Make Cotton Debts to be Paid Next Fall, Don’t Let Them 
All Fall Due at Once—Have Your Papers Drawn So That Payments 
May be Distributed Over Three or Four Months. 


Messrs. Editors: As the credit 
system is likely to be in vogue 
amongst the farmers of the South 
for sometime to come, owing to force 
of habit as well as necessity in many 
cases, I wish again to call attention 
to the foolish and unbusiness-like 
practice of making all debts due in 
one or two fall months, on or about 
November ist. 


Break Up the Habit. 


There is no reason or sense in it. It 
is a mere habit contracted during the 
days of the South’s dire poverty and 
one of the resultant evils of the ten- 
ant system. Its effect upon the price 
of cotton has been far-reaching. It 
hangs as a millstone around the neck 
of better prices for cotton. In a 
large measure, it paralyzes, for sev- 
eral weeks every year, by forced 
sales, every effort of the Cotton Asso- 
ciation, and other kindred organiza- 
tions to force the price of cotton up. 
You might as well expect to see the 
sun change its course or the earth 
to stop still as to expect the price 
of cotton to soar upward, or even to 
remain stationary, with tremendous 
receipts for several days or weeks in 
succession. Is it not strange that 
farmers will walk into this deadly 
trap year after year when the sign 
of danger is painted so plainly upon 
it and the scars of past experi- 
ences are still so visible? Yet know- 
ingly they march to the sacrifice 
without once giving the consequences 
one serious thought or consideration. 


Some Figures in Proof. 

I herewith quote to you a few fig- 
ures taken from actual sales of cot- 
ton this year in our town (Clinton). 
This is but a fair sample of what has 
been going on all over the South for 
many years. The sales were as fol- 
lows: 

No. bales. 
477 
1,643 
1,106 10.52 
801 11.22 


Now Clinton buys generally about 
four-ninths of the cotton crop of 
Sampson County, and Sampson is 
about what you might call an average 
county in number of bales produced 
in this State. We produce from 
11,000 to 12,000 bales a year and 
the fifty cotton-growing counties of 
this State produce from 550,000 to 
600,000 bales a year. So we are 
about a fair average. And you will 
see by the above figures that the 
nearer the accustomed pay-day 
(November ist) came, the lower the 
price became. Fully 2,000 bales of 
this that was sold around the lower 
figures was distressed cotton, sold 
with some kind of lien upon it, at 
a sacrifice of fully $2 a bale. And 
it must be remembered that most of 
this sold at the lower figures was the 


Av. price 


11.58 
11.25 


September 
October 
November 
December 





poor man’s cotton, and this makes 
the loss doubly heavy. Here is a 
direct loss to the county of $4,000, to 
say nothing of its effect on other 
months, and to the whole State of 
$200,000. Three-fourths of this falls 
upon those who are least able to 
bear it. 


What is the Remedy? 


In the first place abolish the ten- 
ant system as far as possible. It 
has no place in a free country. It 
is inconsistent with human liberty. 
Let every white man at least try to 
own his own home, and whether you 
are a renter, landowner, or what- 
not, if you d« a time business and 
expect to pay your debts with cotton, 
divide up the payment of that debt 
into at least three payments, to wit: 
One-third the 15th of October or Ist 
of November; one-third the ist of 
January; one-third the 1st of March. 
This rule will hold good in the pay- 
ment of all kinds of debts whatso- 
ever. The great object is to distrib- 
ute the sales of this distressed cot- 
ton over as great a space of ume as 
reason would dictate. 

This in connection with the ware- 
house system will mean the financial 
salvation of the poor man and a great 
help to his more able neighbor. 


Receipts Must be Regulated. 


Some one has suggested this: to 
make one-half of debts due ist No- 
vember, one-half lst January. This 
would do good, no doubt, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. It would be 
but a slight improvement on the old 
way. The sales I have just quoted 
show how this would be. Specu- 
lators and mill men count heavily on 
acquiring this distressed cotton dur- 
ing these earlier months and it 
counts heavily in keeping the price 
of cotton down in the long run. It 
is the high average that counts in 
a cotton crop and to get this high 
average, we must keep receipts with- 
in reasonable bounds. 
is the greatest factor known to keep 
the price of cotton up and any plan 
or suggestion in this direction, if put 
into practice, will help mightily. 

In conclusion, I will say that you 
might take the largest crop ever pro- 
duced, 13,500,000 bales, and distrib- 
ute the sales as uniformly as possi- 
ble throughout the year, and receipts 
would be comparatively light, and 
prices would remain at a fair aver- 
age; while, on the other hand, if you 
take a short crop and force it on the 
market, prices would slump as sure 
as night follows day. With these 
facts staring us in the face, ought we 
not to remedy unbusiness-like meth- 
ods and put into practice those that 
would be of so much benefit to us 
and of hurt to no one else? 

S. H. HOBBS. 


Sampson Co., N. C. 





How Cotton Seed are imnvoved by 
Selection. 


Messrs. Editors: I wil say that it 
is not an easy job, aside from the 
expense and trouble, when one un- 
dertakes to keep his seed up to one 
standard variety and especially un- 
less he has a thorough knowledge of 
all the characteristics of that variety. 

There are many varieties, too un- 
merous to mention, which can be 
easily detected by the form of the 
plant, the leaves, the bloom, the 
boll, the lint and the seed. A va- 
riety of cotton is known by one who 





is accustomed to it, as an apple of a 
certain variety is known from 
another. So in the beginning get 
best variety of seed desired, plant 
and cultivate as any other cotton. 

* * * 


Just take it for granted now that 
we want to improve King’s Cotton. 
When the cotton is in full bloom and 
all through blooming season until 
maturity, only one man should be in- 
trusted to this work of selecting the 
largest and most prolific stalks in 


Light receipts 





his field, giving preference to those 
stalks which bear the most resem- 
blanece to the variety desired in the 
bloom, the boll and the form of the 
plant. Each of these stalks must be 
designated by tying a tag to the top 
where it can be readily seen in 
picking. All of the untagged cot- 
ton should be picked first, as you 
would be liable to pick some of the 
untagged cotton if you should pick 
the tagged first. 

It will require 3,000 tags and 
stalks, forty bolls to the stalk, to 
make a bale of cotton, or twenty- 
five bushels of seed. By counting a 
few average stalks you can make an 
estimate of how many tags it will 
take to get the required amount of 
seed for planting. For making the 
tags, paste-board boxes of every de- 
scription can be used, which mer- 
chants will be glad to furnish you 
in cleaning up stock for fall trade. 
Cut them into small bits one by two 
and one-half inches, punch hole in 
one end and tie a cotton twine 
string into this about six inches 
long, and leaving the ends about 
even three inches long to tie to the 
stalk. 

*® * & 

When the cotton is open enough, 
pick the untagged cotton first and 
then the tagged and keep separate, 
and gin separate. See that the roll 
of the gin is cleaned out, and all 


the flues and stalls into which the}, 


seed pass. If you have no separate 
stalls, then you must catch the seed 
as ginned, for otherwise in a short 
while the fruits of your labors would 
be spoiled. 

I have given you the best plan for 
improving cotton. Just as in breed- 
ing stock to eliminate bad blood, 
the strongest and healthiest are se- 
lected for good _ breeders, so it is 
with cotton. 

I. W. MITCHELL. 

Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Frank- 
lin Co., N. C. 


Where to Buy Seed 
Corn, Cotton, Etc. 


Gee other ads. on Page 4) 











COTTON SEED 


2,000 bushels Cook’s Improved Cot- 
ton Seed for sale at $1.00 per bushel. 





It pays to plant the best! 

This variety needs no recommen- 
dation. Just look up the different 
state experiment farm bulletins and 
see how it stands in the variety 
tests. 

The government sent an agent to our farm 
last spring and purchased our entire supply 
for distribution, 

We have our own gin, and sack the seed 
pure and clean as we gin the cotion. 

ORDER NOW as the government will 
probably take our entire supply now soon. 

It will gin a 500-lb. bale to 1,250 lbs. seed 
cotton. 

Buy your seed from us, as raising farm 
seeds is our business, and we make a specialty 
of cotton, corn and oats. Selected Marlboro 
Seed Corn $2.00 per bushel. nothing better on 
the markct. Seed Oats sold out. 


VINEYARD FARM Griffin, Ga. 
BRANCH'’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
“assum grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different teats are 
grown. 10z.15e—20z. 25e—40z. 40e—4 1b. 60c—1 1b. 
$1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered letter or maney order. Send for | 
Seed Assea, (tonual on melon culture with all | 
orders. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Georgia. 


Smpkin's Prolific Cotton Seed 


FOR SALE. 


Resembles the “‘King”™ but is earlier by ten days 
and bolls larger and gives much larger yield 
both in the field and at the gin. The superiority 
of this cotton over all others consists in its ex- 
treme earliness and heavy fruiting. Makes long 
limbs, which come out at the ground, close joints 
and small seed, giving 40 per cent lint. I origi- 
nated this cotton by a care ful selection of stalks 
in afield of ‘King's Improved."’ For sale at $1.50 
per bushel, or five bushels or more at $1.00 per 
bushel, by WwW. A. SIMPKINS, 





References: Raleigh, N.C. 
Any Bank or Business House in Raleigh, N. C. 


| per bu. 


| crossed. 


| countin 





Cotton Seed. 


Toole Early Prolific, Excelsior Early Prolific, 
Floradora (24c. Boston last year). Strong, 
carefully bred, and ginned. $1.00 per bushel, 5 
to 10 bushels, 750. Large lots, special price. 

TAYLOR PLANTATION, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Field Peas For Sale! 


Wonderful or unknown varieties $2.00 
per bushel. Buy while cheap. 


J. W. KEITH, 


Rocky Point, N. C. 


Improved Cotton Seed! 


Pure Culpepper’s Improved cotton seed 
for sale. Vigorous growing, medium 








maturing, large bolied and heavy yield- 
ing variety. 


Director N. C. Experiment Station, 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


Southern Seeds! 





1,600 bushels of Appler Oats 9c. I.0¢o0 
bushels of Burt Oats 85c, 1,000 bushels 
of Clay, Whip-p or-will and mixed Peas 
at $2.25, soo bu hels of Soja beans $2 00 
All new crop and sacked f. o. b, Hickory. 
Write for catalogue ‘‘4’’ and prices on 
other seeds. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 
Hickory, N. C. 


Best Cotton Se d-—-90 cts. per Bushel 


_I have tried the B. W. Hawkins’ Extra Pro- 
lific and Grear’s Early and find them all O. K 
I believe where other cotton makes one bale 
they will make you one and one-half 
bales. After trying them one year, I have a 
limited quantity to offer at 90c. per bushel, or 
at 75c. in 10 bushel lots f. o. b. Statesville, N. C., 

Iredell County. 


J. E. Miler, Eufola, N.C. R. F. D. 1, Box 27, 
CULPEPPER’S RE-IMPROVED 
BIG BOLL EXTRA PROLIFIC 
COTTON. 


It is the best cotton that grows; made three 
bales on one acre last year. It is early and 
turns out more lint than any big boll variety 
known. Every farmer should plant it. 


Write for partioulars. 


Sediment 


1 bushel $1.50; 5 bushels $6. 75; 10 bu- 
shels $12.50. 


Long Staple Seed 


Saved carefully from first picking. Pure Flo- 
radora 75c.; Floradora and Allen crossed, $1.00 
Sold Floradora crop straight through 
Refused 16c. for Allen and Floradora 
THOS. B. PACE, Maxton, N. C. 


Genuine Russell Big 
Boll Cotton Seed Kor Sale 


at following prices, F. O. B. cars 
Alexander City, Ala: 1 bu. $1.50; 10 
bu. $1.25; 25 bu. or more $1.00 per bn. 
Alexander City, Ala., isthe home place 
of this wonderful variety of cotton, 
and I have the pure stock. 


G. F. PARK, 


-- Original Introducer of Russell Cotton. -- 








Prices: 





for 15e. 





Farmers’ Exchange 





RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
word, number or initial (including address) 
asa separate word. Sepvd cash with 
order. tamps accepted for amounts less 
than $1. More than twenty-five th usand 
families racehed each week. 








FOR SALE—1907 model Cyphers 250 egg incu- 
bator and brooders. Sam Long, Unionville, 
N.C. 





BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK Cockerels from 
a ten dollar trio. Mary L. Simons, States- 
ville, N.C. 





“MADOC BOY” No.64283, Registered Poland 
China boar, two years old, for sale to avoid in- 
breeding, Highly bred in the Sunshine and Te- 
cumseh Blood. R. V. Venters, Richlands, N. C. 


BANRGAINS—In Angora Goats, Y« rkshbire 
ong Essex pigs. Buff Orp ug on chickens. 
. EK. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C, 
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Light Running Stag 

Stag plows look like thoroughbreds 
stripped for a race—strong and trim. 
They have that smooth, light running 
quality you cannot describe, but 
which you /fee7, When you want a 
strictly high-grade plow at a medium 
price, get a frameless 








GANG 


For 70 years the 
“leaping deer’ 
trade mark has 
been the sign of 
all that is best in 
plows. There is 
hardly a man so 
old or a boy so 





young that he has 
not used John 
Deere makes. 


Booklet Beautiful and Quaint 


describes plows, ancient and modern. 
Illustrated by photos of actual plow- 
ing scenes from all over the world. 

Ask for booklet 41 # Mention 
this paper. 


DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, ill., U. S. A. 
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BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LBVEL, 
WIT. 


'H TELESCOPE 
Is no MAKESHIFT‘, but the 
best one made for Terrac- 
ing, Irrigation and Drain- 
age. Price $12.50,including 
Tripod and Rod, delivered 
you, Write for desvrip- 
tive circulars, Treatise on 
Terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom, Brady Mfg.Co, 
1 1 Madison Ave,. Atlunta, Ge 


FISH 








Pat'd 13¢2. 








|for food. 





Drop us acard and we will put you 
on to something with which you can turn 


our neighbor green with envy by catch- | 


ing dead loads of them in streams where 


he has become disgusted trying to catch | 
It’s some- | 


them the old fashioned way. 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers | 


over 20 states. We pay the freight on one dozen 


or more nets, 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 





NURSERIES 

J.A.BEAR prop. 

i eee 
SENO FOR PRICE LIST 








FOUND. 


One of the best Com mission Houses for you 
to ship your Eggs, Sweet Potatoes, and Poul- 
try to. Write to them to-day. They are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 


10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 





WAR TED. 

Good Lve Canvassers. 
To sell on commission a popular and well 
known line of Steel Piowsto the Farmersand 
deaters in North Carolina and South Caroli- 
na. The Lovejoy Co. 

CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


ARTICHOKES. 


Best root crop for hogs. For seed and infor- 
mation write. A. J. SUTTON, 
Route 4. GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Get Ready for Spraying. 


It is the Cheapest and Surest Form of Crop Insurance—Follow These 


Directions and Save You 


Spraying is as necessary a practice 
as cultivation and pruning. Get the 
spraying apparatus in shape before 
spring farm work begins. If neces- 
sary to purchase, send for circulars 


of those companies advertised in 
your farm papers. There is no best 
pump or nozzle. Some devices are 


better for particular kinds of work. 
Know what you want the machine 
for, and buy with that in view. The 
kind of machine will depend upon 
the kind of plants to be sprayed and 
the kind of spray to be used. It 
does not pay to get other than a good 
pump, one that works easily and has 
power enough to throw the spray in 
a fine mist, at the same time, keep- 
ing the solution thoroughly agitated 
in the barrel or tank. 

Be ready to spray this year. It is 
good insurance and will pay good 
returns on short time. 

Begin to spray the orchard and 
vineyard before the buds swell in the 
spring and repeat the operation ev- 
ery two weeks for at least four times. 
and the result wil be a saving of 
from 85 to 95 per cent of the crop. 

If spraying solutions are correctly 
made and applied there need never 
be any danger of poisoning the fruit 
Fruit to be placed upon 
the market should be sprayed the 
last time with a solution that will not 
discolor it. 

Bordeaux mixture will destroy 
fungus diseases and Paris green will 
kill insects. These two sprays may 
be easily combined, making a solu- 
tion called Paris green bordeaux, 
which when sprayed upon the trees 
will have the same result as Paris 
green and bordeaux mixture when 
sprayed on separately. 

The following treatments are gen- 
eral for the named classes of fruits, 
but if carried out each year by the 
orchardists and agriculturists in the 
same way that they would carry out 
cultivation, rotation, or fertilization, 
it will mean the saving of thousands 
of dollars to their income each year. 
The diseases and insects, although 
they have not been here long, have 
come to stay and will be even more 
troublesome from year to year. 

Look over the following groups of 
plants to see what to do and when to 
do it for that particular group. 


Blackberries, Raspberries, Dewber- 
ries. 
1. In fall or winter remove all 


canes infested with cane-borers, or- 
ange rust and crown-gall, and burn. 
2. In spring, before the buds swell 
cut off and burn _ all canes badly 
spotted with disease and spray the 
rest with bordeaux mixture, repeat- 
ing the spraying when the young 
shoots are about six inches high, and 
again in ten to fourteen days. Aim 
to cover the young shoots’ with 
spray. This treatment is for an- 
thracnose, cane-blight, and leaf-spot 
diseases. 
Strawberries. 
Spray with bordeaux mixture be- 
fore blossoming and twice after the 
fruiting season. 


In fall run over badly infested 
beds, and add a little straw and 
burn. 


Frequently renew beds. 
These treatments will keep the 
crown-borer and the leaf-spot dis- 
eases in check. 


Grapes. 


1. Spray before buds break in the 
spring with copper sulphate. 
2. Spray just before blossoming 
with Paris green bordeaux. 
8. Spray after fruit has set, with 


Paris green bordeaux. 





4. Continue spraying every ten 


r Fruits and Vegetables. 


days up to July ist, with bordeaux 
mixture. 

5. Spray three times from the first 
of July to the middle of August with 
ammoniacal solution of copper car- 
bonate. This last solution will not 
discolor the fruit for market. 
These sprayings, if carried out, 
will be sufficient to hold in check the 
flea-beetles, leaf-rollers, caterpillars, 
bird’s eye rot, black rot, downy mil- 
dew, powdery mildew, and ripe rot. 


Garden Vegetables. 


Spray the following with Paris 
green, when the insects appear: 
Cabbage for cabbage-worm. 
Cucumbers, squash, pumpkins and 
melons, for the striped cucumber- 
beetle. 

Tomatoes, for the tomato worm. 
Spray potatoes with Paris green 
bordeaux for the Colorado beetle and 
the flea-beetles, when they appear. 
This spray will also prevent the pco- 
tato blight. 

Potato scab is treated by soaking 
the seed potatoes in formalin (one 
pint in thirty gallons of water), for 
about two hours. Treated potatoes 
should not be placed where they will 
get reinfected with scab spores. 
Spray any of the vegetables with 
soap or kerosene emulsion for plant 
lice and any other of the plant bugs 
that suck the juices from the plants. 
Care must be taken to reach every 
insect on the under side of the 
leaves. 

Fungicides. 


These solutions are designed for 
the destruction of the fungus dis- 
eases. They can be effectual only 
when they reach the fungus itself. 
They must, therefore, cover all parts 
of the affected plants. The solution 
will not penetrate the tissue of the 
plant and kill the disease on the in- 
terior, but is effectual, more as a pre- 
ventive against the entrance of the 
disease fungus into the plant, than a 
curative when the fungus has estab- 
lished itself in the tissue of the plant. 


Bordeaux Mixture. 


Four pounds copper sulphate (blue 
vitriol), four pounds quicklime (not 
air-slacked), forty gallons water. 
Dissolve the copper sulphate in hot 
water, or from a coarse bag suspend- 
ed in cold water; slack lime sepa- 
rately. Dilute copper sulphate solu- 
tion to about twenty gallons, into 
which pour the lime, dilute to about 
ten gallons, stirring the mixture. 
Dilute further now, to make forty or 
fifty gallons. Stock solutions of the 
copper sulphate or lime, rate one 
pound to one gallon of water, can be 
kept indefinitely, but will not keep 
when mixed. After spraying, the 
solution left over should be thrown 
away. 
Dilute Bordeaux Mixture. 


Two pounds copper sulphate, two 
pounds quicklime (not air-slacked). 
fiftv gallons of water. This is made 
as Bordeaux mixture. 


Ammoniacal Solution of Copper Cor- 
bonate. 


Five ounces copper. carbonate, 
three pints of ammonia, fifty gallons 
of water. Use just enough ammonia 
(if strong, dilute with several vol- 
umes of water) to dissolve the cop- 
per carbonate, then dilute to final 
volume. 

Copper Sulphate. 


Three to four pounds copper sul- 
phate, fifty gallons water. This 
strength can be used only as a winter 
spray; sometimes a weaker solution, 


Make Plowin 


—The = 


Wonder & # 
Plw Sie 
Trucks 


Attach to 
any walking 
plow—one 
or two-horse, right or left hand, wood or 
steel beam. They regulate depth and width 
of furrow, and lighten the draft on horses at 
least one-third. The furrow wheel acts like 
a pivot, just like wheel of wheelbarrow. You 
do not touch your hands to the plow, except 
in turning at end of furrow. Your twelve- 
year-old boy can plowwith the Trucks as well 
as a man. You don’t need to take our word 
for this—test them yourself at our risk. 
Greatest money-maker for agents ever put 
on the market. They sell on sight. Big 
profits and good territory still open. We give 
a sample set of Trucks free to all new agents. 

Retail price only $5.00, Write at once for 
full particulars, 


WONDER PLOW COMPANY, “ 


809 Factory Ste, St. Clair, Mich. 


ICOTTON 


Every planter, large or small, rich or 
poor write to B W. Hawkins, Noua, 
Ga , for history and descriptive circu- 
lar of his Extra Prolific Cotton and 
price of seed. It costs you nothing to 
get and will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you. Quick maturing and 
will m*ke three bales per acre. 


g Easy 
























Corn and Cotton Seed 


Cocke’s Prolific and Weekley’s Improved 
Corn ; King's improved and Russell’s Big 
Boll Cotton Seed from pure selected seed. 


BL, Ww. KILGORE, 
Director Test Farms, 
Raleigh,N Cc. 


Peterkin Cotton Seed 


1to 10 bushels, $1.50 per bushel. 





10 to 20 - 1.25 1 
20 to SO i 1.00 
50 to 100 sie By - 


Order direct from the Originator and 
get pure seed. 


J.A. PETERKIN 


FORT MOTTE, S. C. 





To the Cotton Growers of North Carolina 


I am again before yeu forthe sale of CooK’s 
IMPROVEDC TTON SEED. Afteratwo year’s 
triai of this cotton I am fully convinced that 
there is none better grown Nice, large b. lls 
yielding for me at gin 40 percent. ‘int. Kasi- 
est of all to pick out, asa picker can, with 
sume exertion, pick one-third more per day 
than of other varieties. Seed carefully se- 
ected for planting. 

PRICE; $1.00 per bushel, same rate for one 
thousand vushels. Sacked and delivered f. o. 
b., Enfiel4, N. |. 

As to my reputation for truth and fair 
dealing I refer you. by permission, to the 
Bank of Enfield, Enfield, N. ©. 

C. A. TEL ARES, ee 


Halifax Co, Ring wood 


Tobacco Seed. 


Catalogue Free, 


T«..bacco pays well when you grow It of the 
richt quaity If you wat to grow itright, 
you must have the best quailty seed, and of 
the best variety. 

« 6 grow and sell all varieties, but make a 
specialty of the varieties producing the fine 
bright Tobaccos- , 

We waut every tobacco grower to havea 
copy of our catalugue and read our pam- 
pulet They wiil teil youwhy sLaTES To- 
BACCO SEED ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

You can have this CATALOGUE FREE 
FOR THE ASKING. 

SLATE SEED CO., 
HYCO, Halifax Co., Va. 


HEADED CABBAGE IN APAIL. 


You can have by planting the James Ray 
Geraty Co.’s Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. 
Guaranteed to stand severe cold without 
injury. 400 Plants, express prepaid, on 
Southern Express Co.’s lines for $1.00. Mar- 
ket gardeners in Tennessee and Kentucky 
are buying in lots ranging from 600,000 to 
1,000 000 ata time. Write 


JAMES RAY GtRATY CO., 


ADAMS RUN,:S. CO. 











(Continued on Page 5.) 





Telegraph Office, Young’s Island, S, C. 
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Uncle Jo Explains How a Beginner 





How to Heep a Dozen Hens. 


May Run a Little Poultry Business 


In a Twenty-by-Thirty Yard. 


Messrs. Editors: It is incompre- 
hensible why so many families in vil- 
lages and in the suburbs of towns 
prefer to buy stale eggs rather than 
keep a few hens and have fresh eggs 
the year round. In a small family 
the thrifty housewife would find 
pleasure in working among the poul- 
try a short time each day, and in 
larger families there are usually chil- 
dren who can attend to this work. 
It is probably through a mistaken 
idea that they have not the knowl- 
edge to raise poultry successfully, 
that more do not undertake the 
work. 


House and Yard for a Dozen Hens. 


For a house, any small shed or 
barn eight by eight feet or larger 
with a pen twenty by thirty will be 
large enough for twelve or fifteen 
bens. On one side of the house place 
three rows of roosts on a level and 
about two feet above the floor, and 
on the other side place four or five 
nests. These nests may be made out 
of common store boxes and should 
be about fifteen inches square. 

The height of the fence will vary 
with the variety of poultry. If in- 
tended for the heavy breeds, a four- 
foot fence will be sufficient, while for 
the smaller breeds like Leghorns, a 
six-foot fence will be necessary. The 
cheapest fence is one of wire net- 
ting, which costs about $2.75 per 
two boards which have been nailed 
roll of 150 feet. 

In one corner of the yard place 
two boards nailed together at the end 
in an L shape, so that when placed 
in the corner they will make a four- 
foot square. Now put some dust 
from the road mixed with lime in it 
so that the hens can have a place to 
dust. 


How to Feed Your Hens to Get Eggs. 


To get eggs one must feed correct- 
ly, but this does not mean that you 
must feed the thousand and one 
things that are advertised in most 
poultry papers. Good _ results are 
usually obtained during all seasons 
by feeding as follows: 

In the morning feed a crumby 
mash of wheat bran and shorts, and 
at noon scatter some wheat around 
in such a manner that the hens must 
work for it. After dinner give them 
the refuse from the kitchen and in 
the evening plenty of corn, which 
will keep them warm during the 
night. This is intended for a winter 
feed, and in summer it is better to 
give them oats at noon and wheat 
in the evening. Never feed more 
than the fowls will eat up clean, and 
it is better to leave them underfed 
than to give them too much. 

Give fresh water morning and eve- 
ning in winter and let them have ac- 
cess to fresh water at all times dur- 
ing summer. See that they are well 
supplied with grit or gravel. 

For a supply of green food for 
winter feeding, store away some cab- 
bage, turnips, or beets in the fall and 
they will suffice for winter. 

I am certain that any boy or girl 
can keep a few hens successfully with 
these hints and can learn much more 
from experience while caring for 
them. 


the first egg is getting pretty well 
warmed up. Then a_ broody hen 
comes and occupies the nest until 
evening, or next morning. Develop- 
ment takes place in the germ, and if 
an egg in that condition is taken to 
market, the cell will be ruptured in 
handling, and then decomposition 
sets in, and the flavor is ruined. 
UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





GET READY FOR SPRAYING. 
(Continued from Page 4.) 


one pound to 250 gallons of water 
is used on the foliage. 


Insc ticides. 


These solutions are used to de- 
stroy insects and are not effectual for 
the destruction of fungus diseases. 
Insects that chew the foliage can be 
poisoned through the stomach, while 
those that pierce the stems and 
leaves of plants must be poisoned 
from the outside. The arsenic com- 
pounds in the form of Paris green 
are the standard poisons to be used 
against the leaf chewers, while soap 
and kerosene are the standard sub- 
stances to use against the plant suck- 
ing insects. Hellebore is used in the 
same way as arsenic compounds and 
is preferable to them in cases where 
a less violent poison is needed. 


Paris Green. 


One pound Paris green, three 
pounds lime, 100 gallons of water. 


Hellebore. 





May be dusted on the plants or 
mixed with water, one ounce in two 
gallons. 

Soap. 


One pound of soap, eight gallons 
water. 
Kerosene Emulsion. 


Two gallons kerosene, one-half 
pound common soap, one gallon wa- 
ter. Dissolve the soap in hot water, 
add the kerosene, and churn all to- 
gether until a white creamy mass is 
formed which thickens on cooling 
Dilute nine times before using. 


Lime, Sulphur, and Salt Wash. 


Thirty pounds lime, fifteen pounds 
salt, twenty pounds sulphur, sixty 
gallons water. Boil for one hour in 
an iron kettle, and apply while fresh 
to dormant trees in fall or spring, to 
kill San Jose scale insects. 

Fungicide and Insecticide—Paris 


Green Bordeaux. 


Fifty gallons bordeaux mixture, 
made as above, four ounces Paris 


green. Make up when ready to use. Close attention and common-sonse 

It will not keep. ae ae are worth more about the dairy than 

Oklahoma Experiment Station, Still-|an ocean of theory that is never ap- 
water, Okla. plied. 








Bigger crops mean more money for 
you, Mr. Farmer, Every time you 


— a crop you hope for a “bumper” 
arvest, don’t you? Ever notice that 
the years in which the ground seemed 

to “work 


V up”’ better—seemed to pul- 
verize, become more mellow, etc., 
your crops were bigger? It pays to 
have the best tools you can ¢ct for 
the preparation of the soil before 
seeding. Well sown is half grown. 
Here is atool that has helped thou- 
sands of farmers to reap bigger and 

better crops, because it is particularl 
adapted to the making of a perfect seed- 

: _. bed. It thoroughly pulverizes, breaks up 

the ground so as to retain the soil moisture, and it does it with the least amount of 

labor proactalix ta draft. It is well built; has Wood Bearing Draft Standards, 

Anrti-Friction, Center Bumpers; Scrapers. Made in 4 to 13 feet widths, solid or 

cut-out disks, 16-18-20 inches. A money-maker you ought to have. Tongue Trucks 

and three or four horse equipments furnished extra when ardered. Write for 
our 1908 Catalog illustrating and describing our full line of Johhston Farm Tools. 


THE JCHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 5ox 21, Batavia, N. Y. 


The Lightest 
Draft Disk Harrow 
on the market 











The McK sulky Stalk Cutter 


Is honestly and powerfully built. Simple, 
strong and durable. This machine is no ex- 
periment or “cross roads” affair. THERE IS 
NO BETTER MADE. We invite practical test 
in the field with others of its kind, and we 
—_ challenge the wor.d to produce a better stalk 
| eutter for the money. 

Write at once for price and descrip- 
tive circular free. 


The John A. McKay M’f’g Co., 
‘Dunn, N.C. 












THE KING 


Invented by origIna- 
tor of King Cottgn. 


TAHES THE PLACE 
OF 10 MEN. 


It will “thin,” “grass” and 
“‘work’’ 10 acres daily, giv- 
EE E ing you two extra profits by 
> a’ saving chopping expense and 

EB “nrv» Increasing the yield. A boy and mule handles 
Will Pay it easily. Use it anywhere, around stumps, over ditches and 
terraces. We prove all ciaims by strong testimony that you 

for Itself cannot doubt. Use a KING “WEEDER-CHOPPER” and be 


Take Agency 
and get sample 
FREE! 


Write for a Booklet 
and Full Particulars. 











° independentof day hands. Think of bei bl “thin” and 
S — in a Day “glean . 10 some 8 oe by eee of a bey as a ." j 
LONG 
TIME KING WEEDER COMPANY, . RICHMOND, VA. 














No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Seeder 
and Wheel-Hoe saves time, labor, seed, 
and money. Almost all useful garden 
implements in one. Changedina sec- 
ond to an Adjustable Hill-dropping 
Seeder, Continuous Drill Seeder, Sin- 
gle-Wheel Hoe, Furrower, Cultivator, 
Weeder, or Wheel Garden Plow—each 
tool the finest ofits kind. Pays for itself 

~ quickly, even in small gardens, 

\—— No. 12 Planet Jr. Double Wheel 
Hoe, Cultivator and Plow—the hand 
iestimplement ever made for ¢arden- 
i cultivating parts are of hi *h- 
carbon steel to keep keen edge. 
Specially designed to work extremely 
close to plants without injury. 


Why depend on slow, expensive arm help—which 
gets poorer andscarcer allthe time? Owna Planet Jr. 
and dothe work ofthree tosix men that plant or hoe by £ J 
‘hand. Planet Jr. farm and garden tools are built 
for practical, economical work—are improved . 
every year. They are backed . 
by 35years experience, a million 
satisfied users—and fully guaran- 
teed. Our new illustrated cata- 
logue sent on request, showing 
our splendid line of 1908 tools— 

Seeders. Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, 
One and Two- Horse Riding Cultivators, Harrows, 
Orchard and Beet Cultivators. Write today. 


S. L. Allen & Co. Box 1108 N Philadelphia., Pa. 




















fi 





Greatest All-around Cultivator Ever Invented Price $5.00 | 











smooth ground, curved rows or 


at one passage. Easiest possible 





Why It is Hard to Get Fresh Eggs 
in Summer. 


Summer is the natural breeding 
season, and eggs—where males run 
with the hens—are then strongly 
fertile. 

There are also a lot of broody 
hens about the same time. One 





hen lays an egg early in the morn- 
ing; another follows suit later, per- 
haps a third or fourth comes and 
lays in the same nest. 


By this time 


and invaluable to the farmer. 


SUPERIORITY ON THE FARM. 


write to 





OUR IMPROVED DIVERSE CIRCLE BRACE CULTIVATOR has all 

the best original ideas and needs of a cultivator protected by letters patent. 

There are many imitators, but they can not even approach it. 

teeth, oil tempered, work pertecty fa rocks, trash, timberland, rough or 
i 


draught, it never chokes; cultivates entire middle be- 
tween rows, or straddles row and cultivates both sides 


wrench needed. Two teeth side turned throw dirt to or 
from the plant as desired. A simple little thumb 
screw changes it to five positions, each firm, rigid 
In fact, it ranks 
supreme on 20,000 of the best farms in the South, and is 
used and recommended by government experts and agri- 
cultural colleges in 12 states FOR ALL-AROUND 


Don’t consider buying any other male until you get our illustratd 
catalog of the leading ORIGINAL CIRCLE BRACE CULTIVATOR, 
Don’t put up with an imitation, If you can’t get the genuine in your town, 


BECK & GREGG HARDWARE CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sole distributors for Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina. 
q Manufactured only by the SOUTHERN PLOW CO., Dallas, Tex. 
















Its spring 


llsides. Light of 


adjustment. No 


Center tooth can be removed 
and fender attached in its place. 


Long bars are furnished soas 
te run the fender to the right 
side of beam and allow the horse 
to walk on the side of the row 
without damage to the piant. 


— 
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Variety Tests of Cotton. 


Reports Showing Results of Testing of the Leading Varieties of Cotton 
in South Carolina and Alabama, 


REPORT OF SOUTHEAST ALABAMA EX 


Ten leading varieties were tested 
during 1906. The land on which 
this test was made is a red clay, such 
as is considered a typical cotton soil 
and capable, under favorable condi- 
tions of weather and with the 
amount of fertilizer applied, of a 
yield of fifteen hundred pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. 

The average yield of the ten lead- 
ing varieties was not nearly this 
much, showing the effect of too 
much rain durimg the cotton season. 

The land was broken in January 
with a two-horse plow. The plots 
consisted of one-tenth of an acre 
each. 

They were planted on April 18th 
and the stand was good. 

Each plot was fertilized with 
twenty pounds of 8—2—2 guano and 
ten pounds of nitrate of soda. . The 
guano was applied to the soil, mixed 
with a scooter and the land bedded. 
The nitrate of soda was applied to 
the growing crop in June. The ex- 
periment received the same cultiva- 
tion which the regular crop received. 
The seed cotton of these varieties 
was stored in separate bins and all 
weighed under like conditions to 
prevent any possible variation result- 
ing from atmospheric influence in the 
field weights. 

Some varieties can withstand 
drought better than others, while 
some can withstand wet weather 
best. To substantiate this you can 
examine the bulletins of the Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina Experi- 
ment Stations for several years past, 
and you will observe that no one va- 
riety remained at the best for any 
definite period. Each year we plant 
in our test the seed of some promi- 





nent farmer of this section. This 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, 

Messrs. Editors: I have received 
recently a number of letters making 


inquiry as to the result of our va- 
riety tests with cotton in 1907. 


There seems to be so much demand |} 


for this information on the part of 
the people of the State, and knowing 
that your valuable paper has a large 
circulation in South Carolina, I am 
sending you a list of the varieties 
tested on our Experiment Station 
grounds last year, with the yield of 
seed cotton per acre and the per cent 
of lint secured from this year’s crop. 
This per cent of lint is the average 
of two and three gin tests made for 
the especial purpose of determining 
the per cent of lint. 


Variety Tests at Clemson College. 


Lbs. Seed & of 
Cotton per Lint 
Acre 
Accidental Hybrid....1,627.5 30.6 
Aion =x King. .....++.4,488.3 22.3 
Allen x Peerless...... 1,404.1 35.0 
Big Boll Selection.... 889.9 33.3 
Bon Air Prolific...... 1,362.7 33.3 
Cook’s Improved..... 1,719.0 36.2 
Dickson x Allen...... 1,227.6 30.0 
Dickson x Clark......1,402.5 31.2 
Excelsior Prolific..... 1,491.5 36.2 
PIOPONOTA «sos ac eae es 1,236.0 31.2 
ree me Aten. ons owe 1,196.6 31.6 
Mell’s Selec. Egyptian 1,288.0 28.2 
Moss’s Improved ..... 1,448.4 36.2 
2 OST RR Das ae ae -1,572.0 40.0 
PREG, ee al 948.6 32.5 
Woolly Seeded B. R...1,026.0 31.1 
Black Seeded B. R....1,102.5 31.7 
Brooks’ Improved.....1,244.4 37.5 
Big Boll White Seed 
PYOMGO .ecccccsane 1,761.3 34.0 
Oe. ssa ag aialae oa a0 992.5 38.9 
Harden’s Prolific.....1,227.3 35.3 
MNES yc ss cada esas 12a.) 8t.b 
Reimproved Toole....1,235.5 38.0 
Russell’s Big Boll. .1,508.0 32.5 





“PERIMENT STATION. 


year the seed was furnished by Mr. 
S. B. Wood. The table below wili 
show the relative standing of the 
different varieties. 












































Lbs seed cotton per 3 
acre at each picking.| © 
1| Culpepper. ........| 235 | 310 | 210 | 115 | 960 
2] Spreuil’s imp.-...} 312 | 328 | 180 | 116 | 936 
3| King's ------------| 442 | 364 80 | 26 | 912 
4] Spreuil’s gr. seed. | 290 | 325 | 204] 93 | 912 
5] Russell. .......-. | 284 346 | 244 38 | 912 
OF BOND ccccnsccces 300 i 2 
7| Jackson. -.___. 250 | 
8| Wood ...___.- 300 
9} Allans 242 | 
10! Floradora . ..| 228 | 3 
wf! 3 
as! Z 
a |¢ 
~~ oo 
Aja 
1 | Culpepper. ..| 310) 650 8831 00) #4 5: 
2| Spreuil’s imp.-_| 306! 680 30 60! 4 4 
3 | Kings . -----| 305} 607; 30 50} 4 25) 34 75 
4 | Spreuil’s g. s_...| 300) 612. 30 00) 4 38) 34 3: 
5 | Russell___. 282) 630 28 20) 4 41] 32 6 
6 | Tooles — » = 28 20} 4 33! 32 5% 
7 | Jackson...____.. 98 27 80} 4 19] 31 69 
8 | Wood ______- 276 B64 27 60) 3 95! 31 55 
9} Allans .---| 260) 544. 26 00] 3 81 29 $1 
10 | Floradora : 224) 508 22 40) 3 50) 25 {6 
The following tables give the yield 
in lint cotton: 
|. FERTILIZER PER ACRE. ge 
= <F 
1 | 200 lbs. cotton seed meal 156 
2 | 240 lbs. acid phosphate_--- 121 
3 No fertilizer 70 
4 | 200 lbs. kainit ‘ 738 
200 lbs. cotton seed meal 
240 lbs. acid phosphate 182 
200 lbs. cotton seed meal 
6 | 200 lbs. kainit ew 161 
240 lbs. acid phosphate 
7 | 200 Ibs. kainit - - $2 
8 No fertilizer. ___- sie ln 72 
200 Ibs. cotton seed meal 
9 | 240 lbs. acid phosphate 190 
200 Ibs. kainit - art 
200 lbs. cotton seed meal 
10, 240 lbs. acid phosphate 194 
100 lbs. kainit 
Ss. C., EXPERIMENTS. 
Woolly Seeded B. R...1,319.5 33.3 
COMMBID . « 6.c 66.00.60 1,813.0 32.5 
Cook’s Improved......1,509.5 37.5 
Corley . ee ee 1,655.5 37.5 
Gold Standard....... 1,670.4 37.0 
PEGBAMAR aicis'e cc ae ne 1,345.0 35.5 
CE ee 1,550.0 33.3 
Pride of Georgia......1,772.5 33.3 
Snank High.......... 1,582.7 34.0 
Scuthern Hope....... 1,510.7 32.5 
SUMGGWEF «cc cseccaes 1,616.0 33.0 
3 NE a ee ae 1,841.6 40.0 
ioe) 1,552.0 34.0 
T. B. DeIONSY ... 06060 1,072.7 34.0 
TE a 2, ar 1,366.2 35.0 
| ae 1,062.2 30.0 
The Long Staple Yields. 
One of the most interesting fea- 


tures of this test to me is the high 
yield secured from some of the long 
staple cottons and the satisfactory 
vields secured from some of our long 
staple hybrids. As an example ol 
the yield from long staple varieties 


the Columbia, originated in this 
State by Dr. Webber, formerly of 


the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, gave the 


exceedingly high yield of 1,813 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. This 
variety is long staple, strong, and 
seems to possess other good mid- 
dling qualities. Il am having roller 


gin and saw gin samples of lint pre- 
pared to send to expert cotton gra- 
ders that I may have these different 
varieties priced that the acre money- 
value crop may be determined rather 
than assume that the variety pro- 
ducing the highest number of pounds 
of seed cotton is the best. 


Best Plan is to Improve Cotton on 
Your Own Soil. 


On the other hand there is more 
importance attached to these variety 


tests than they deserve. While they 
are valuable and a source of consid- 
erable information to the individuai 
conducting them, and to others with 
similar types of soil, yet it does 
not follow that a variety grown in one 
character of soil and succeeding best 
will succeed best in other characters 
of soil. It is frequently the case 
that even on one farm from two to 
five different types of soil may be 
found. 

The majority of the varieties in 
this lisf have been improved through 
the past few years by selection, and 
the majority of them are susceptible 
of much higher development. When 
each farmer who is making a busi- 
ness of growing cotton’ realizes 
that the best cotton that he can grow 
on his farm is one improved by him 
on his soil, we will be enabled to 


Fertilize and Plant With a 
New Deere 





For One Horse 


Ye 


This is the most practical—simple and 
“Deere Durabie’’ one-horse Corn Drill 
made. Investigate before 






buying any 
planter by writing a postal for our new 
1008 Free Book, ‘‘Corn—More and Better,’’ 
which illustrates and describes this imple- 
ment. Comes with or without Fertilizer 







secure 13,000,000 bales a year from Ritachinent shown Ghove. Ca Bisa Be 

4 . . , +y]- furnished with pea attachment, pl nting 
half the number of acres now cul pa sarwcr linge gang anmnnrs seid Keven | 
tivated positive, distributing fertilizer in almost 






any condition, without waste, up to 450 
ounds peracre. Seed drop is the famous 
Jeere Edge Selection, known to be abso- 

lutely accurate, 


Write 2 Postal to Deere and 
Get Your Name On Our 


FREE 
Mailing List. 


The day we get yourname and address 
on postal or by letter wo send ace our 
atest Free Books and kcep sending you 
valuable information Free about values 
and farm machinery improvements, 
if you writeus. Keep posted by writing 
us. Find out now all about this New 
Deere Drill by sending for our 


FREE BOOK 
“CORN— More and Better’’ 


To know point for point how to compare 
all farm machinery and get best value, ask 
for our Free os beok and New Deere 


Drill book No. 
Deere & Mansur Co. 


Sam, Moline, lil. 






Cc. L. NEWMAN. 
Clemson College, S. C. 















Farmers’ Union Growing. 

Messrs. Editors: Union County 
“armers’ Union, under the leader- 
ship of W. T. Swanson, is growing 
very rapidly. There are nine local 
unions, aggregating 120 members. 
All farmers should join this order, 
and thus be able to defend their 
rights. C. 
















THE IMPRUVED | 


Raney Canning Outfits 


Made in all Sizes and Prices from $5.00 
up, and Suited to Both 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING. 


We have made many special improvements for 
the coming season, and are determined that no 
one living shall give better value for the same 
money. 

Our catalogue will give full particulars, and 
much valuable information. Every farmer and 
housekeeper in the land should have it, and 
learn of the great improvements that have been 
made in putting up fruits and vegetables. We 
are glad to mail it to every one interested. 


THE RANEY CA* NER COMPANY, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 














MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT ° 
TOWN EXPOSITION ened 
Economy Silos are Best Because: 

The doors are continuous, easily 
opened, without clumsy fasteninys. 

The hoops are strong, well sup- 
ported, and form a safe, iron, ladder. 

The Silo is airtight all over, keeps 
the ensilage absolutely sweet. Easy 
to put up. fully guaranteed. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue, with 
experience of users. Economy Silo 
: & Tank Co., Box 38 M, Frederick, Md. 








Do You Want 


A PIANC 
FREE? 














The Ferguson Colleges srcihc inst 
g g equipped busi. 
ness eee L4 

America. A Smith Premier typewriter and fi 
roll-top desk for each pupil. FERGUSON SHORTHAND 1 : 
100% ahead cf any of the old systems. and it can be learned 
‘n one-half the time. EVERY GRADUATE IN A GOOD POSITION. 
Send us the names and addresses of th se interestedin a 
business education and we will send you a nice present. Address 


THE FERGUSON COLLEGES 
CoLumsBus, Ga. OR Waycross, GA. 


Well, what are you 
waiting for? 

Sit down right Now 
and write us for catalogue, 
list. We have the Pianos 
want money—rrant ¢t bad. 
from YOU by return mail. 

W.W. KIMBALL CO., 
Gro. H. SNYDER, Dept. 6, 
Southern Representative. 








prices and bargain 
and Organs. We 
We expect to hear 


Raleigh, N.C. 





Gibbes’ Guaranteed Machinery 


Consists of Gasoline and Steam Engines, Boilers, 
Saw Mills, Edgers, Shingle, Lath, Stave, Corn Mills, 
Cotton Gins, Presses, Brick-Making Outfits, and 
Kindred Lines. (8 If interested write for booklet 
upon How to Turn Waste Power Into Money. 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 60, Columbia, S. C. 




























AVERY’S PLANTERS or mere are  thoouey vl reliable and are the embodiment of yn of 
rience in the manufacture of such goods. They plant 
easily and are regulated so as to ethene at any desired depth. 


aS OPEN, PLANT AND COVER AT ONE THROUGH 


Special Plates for Various Seeds 
PARTICULARS 









RIDING OR WALKING, WE HAVE THEM 
B. F. AVERY & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. New. Orleans, La. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Shreveport, La. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


New York City. 














The Lusty, Healthy, Vigoreus Kind, grown only on the 

famous Red Lands of the Cumberland Mountains. War- 
ranted free from disease and true to name. Cost no more than inferior stock. on’t buy until 
you have sent for our FREE Catalog and studied our wonderfully liberal offers. We alge have 
a specially fine lot of small fruits, ornamental shrubs and shade trees. Reference R. G. Dun 
& Co. and Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank, of Chattanooga. Write 1O-DAY, before you = get. 

















CHATTANSOGA NURSERIES, 69 Missioaary Ridge, €hattanooga, Tennessee 
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Meeting of North Carolina Cotton 
Association. 





Splendid Session in Charlotte Last Week—300 Delegates Present—Nota- 
ble Speeches and Important Resolutions. 


The North Carolina Division of the 
Southern Cotton Association held its 
regular annual session in Charlotte 
thought the organization dead or 
last week, and if there are any who 
dying, a glance at its 300 intelligent 
“and wide-awake delegates from all 
parts of the State would have quickly 
dispelled the illusion. President 
Moore tells us he regards the Con- 
vention as the finest representation 
that ‘has ever assembled from any 
farmers’ organization in North Caro- 
lina. 


Some Prominent Speakers. 


And there were a number of nota- 
ble speeches, too. President Moore’s 
opening address reviewed the history 
of the Cotton Association and its 
needs. 

Dr. Geo. T. Winston, Mr. D. A. 
Tompkins, and Capt. S. B. Alexander 
made striking addresses on which we 
shall comment later. 

Mr. Jno. P. Allison, a safe, splen- 
did business man, was_- another 
speaker; silver-tongued E. D. Smith, 
of South Carolina, set the Convention 


afire; Mr. S. H. Hobbs, one of the 
most enthusiastic and aggressive 
men in the Association, talked on 


“What Our Organization Has Accom- 
plished;’’ and Mr. F. H. Hyatt, a 
native of North Carolina, now a 
leader in South Carolina, made an 
address of unusual force. Mr. Hyatt 
made the point that enough is lost 
each year in damaged cotton to 
build warehouses at every central 
point in the South, and had this word 
concerning the recent panic: 

‘“‘As a man connected with two or 
three banking institutions, I want to 
say to you that I believe there was a 
concert of action on the part of the 
banks of this country to make the 
farmer sell his cotton during the 
panic by refusing to loan money on 
warehouse receipts. The worst panic 
in the history of the country was 
averted by the farmers in their or- 
ganization, and their determination 
to hold cotton. We don’t want to let 
cotton go for less than 15 cents un- 
less we see that by so doing we could 
relieve the situation, and help all 
lines of business. I think that 12% 
cents is about the minimum for 
which we could afford to sell a part 
of the crop, however.” 


President Moore's Salary. 


One of the imporant matters 
brought up for action at this meeting 
of the Association was that of raising 
the salary of President C. C. Moore, 
who has labored so zealously and 
self-sacrificingly for two years, about 
$1,500 being due him. Only $200 
of this amount was raised at the 
meeting, and Mr. Moore naturally 
declined re-election until some better 
assurances for the future are given. 
The Executive Committee will en- 
deavor, by February 1st, to make 
arrangements for paying Mr. Moore, 
in which case he will continue in 
office; and meanwhile Mr. Geo. B. 
McLeod, of Robeson, is acting Presi- 
dent. 


The New Officers. 


Oother officers are as follows: 


Viee President, A. C. Greene, of 
Wake County. 
Central Committee—J. P. Allison, 


of Cabarrus, and Col. H. C. Dockery, 
of Rockingham. 
State Organizer—-S. H. Hobbs. 
Executive Committee—T. J. 
Broome, J. H. Hyatt, and G. 
McLeod. 


W. 
B: 


The Convention made no mistake 
in electing Mr. S. H. Hobbs, of Samp- 
son, as State organizer. He is to 
canvass the entire State in the inter- 
est of the organization, soliciting 
funds and enlisting members, and we 
predict great success for him. 


Some Important Resolutions. 


The resolutions adopted by the 
Cotton Association cover a variety 
of subjects. One resolution asks 
Congress to suppress all bucket 
shops. Another resolution declares 
against indiscriminate immigration, 
but welcomes :the industrious and 
law-abiding. 

“The Committee on cotton pack- 
age recommended the use of cotton 
bagging for wrapping cotton and sug- 
gested .that the executive committee 
look into the matter of procuring the 
manufacture of such a_ covering. 
This committee also recommended a 
uniform size for bales until proper 
methods of gin compression can be 
secured on individual or connected 
farms. A further recommendation 
was that cotton be securely housed 
when being held from the market in 
order to prevent the deterioration of 
its grade. 


Endorses Warehouse System. 


The committee on banking and in- 
surance, of which Mr. J. P. Allison 
was chairman, recommended the fol- 
lowing scheme which was adopted: 

“As the necessity for meeting con- 
tracts causes an immense amount of 
cotton to be sold during the months 
of August, September and October, to 
relieve this the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation shall recommend local 
banking warehouses to be established 
wherever the amount of cotton raised 
jutifies, to loan money. to the farm- 
ers in raising the crop, and in hold- 
ing same—the land owner endorsing 
the notes for those who raise cotton 
on his land. This will abolish to a 
great degree ‘time prices,’ and will 
assure the cotton going to the ware- 
houses in place of on the market. If 
the farmers will keep their accounts 
with the banking warehouses, there 
will be a sufficient amount of the 
money to transact business. Banking 
real estate companies have proven 
quite successful, and cotton is 
much quicker asset than real estate. 
Two classes of certifieates for cotton 
could be issued: one to pay the price 
on the sample, the other being a spe- 
cial deposit where the owner retains 
the ownership of cotton.’’ 


=) 


For Distributing Cotton Debts. 


The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented the following paper to the 
Convention, which was adopted item 
by item: 

“Resolved, That in the face of the 
recent financial stringency and mon- 
ey panic, we would advise the farm- 
ers to keep out of debt as much as 
possible, to raise home supplies, for 
it has been demonstrated time and 
again that without home supplies, 
the holding of cotton is a very diffi- 
cult matter and almost impossible. 

“Wurthermore, we would suggest 
that this Association use its utmost 
endeavor to bring about a better un- 
derstanding and a closer relation 











The Dixie Pea Huller 


For the season. Im 
proved, made strong- 
er, neater. Hulls 8»hu- 
peas per hour. two 
cranks, po peas crack- 
ed. Fully guaranteed. 
Prices and booklet on 
4 application. Sanders 
~=s M’f’g Oow Dalton,;Ga 














with the bankers and business men 


in general. We fully recognize that 
each is equally dependent upor the 
other. 

“And again, it is apparent that 
there should be a change made in 
the present manner of making all 
debts due about the first of Novem- 





ber each year. It has given the bear 
element a very effective weapon to 
pull down the price of cotton. We 
would suggest to the farmers that 
this system be changed by mutual 
agreement, making one-third due 
November ist, one-third January Ist, 
and one-third March I1st.’’ 











mains stieky 
substance. 
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TREE Tancierooy 


A Sticky Preparation Applied Di- 
rectly to the Bark of Trees. 


Will not injure trees. 
thick cahnot be crossed by any climbing insect pest. 


You can test it at slight expense. as no appa- 
ratus is required. Used by the carload in New England a- 
gainst the Gypsy and Brown-Tail Moths. 
preserves prune orchards from the Canker Worm. Where- 
ever the Gypsy or Brown-Tail Moths, 
or Spring Canker Worm or Web Worm appear TREE 
TANGLEFOOT is of great value, 
when the caterpillars begin to craw] while they are very 


young. 
Price 25c. per lb. Liberal discount on quantities. The 
only safe and effective banding preparation. Send for 


testimonials. 


THE O. 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 


A band 5 inches wide and 1-6 in. 


Re- 
five to ten times as long as any other known 


In California it 
Tussock Moth, Fall 


and should be used 


& W. THUM COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











THE COLE GUANO 
SPREADER AND 
CULTIVATOR 



















Spreads 
Guano over 
8 to 10 in- 
ches wide 
and thor- 
oughly mix- 
es with the 


soil. 


Beats of for re guano under any crop. Hopper ho'ds one fourth sack. 


Puts out any kind 0” guano too to 20co pounds to the acre. 


general purposes, 
them nicely without extra labor. 


Finest caltivator for 


Specially adapted to applying guano to growing, and cultis ating 
Write for full inf rmation to-day 


The Gole Manutacturing Company, 


-_ -— 


Box F, 


Charlotte, N. CG. 





THEK.P,GUANO DISTRIBUTOR 





anteed to be as represented. 





R. FARMER, do 
you want a Dis- 
tributor that is simple, 
strong and durable, 
with absolutely nothing 
about it to get out of fix? 
A Distributor with a 
big hopper and sows 
any quantity—that will 
waste no fertilizer 
around stumps and 
ends; that has no cogs 
and chainsto clog, rust 
and break, that scat- 
ters the fertilizer over 
furrow, instead of put- 
ting in small stream at 
bottom? The K. P, is 
It. Absolutely guar- 


If not for sale by dealer, have him to write to 


N. Jacobi Hardware Co., Wilmington, N. C.; J. D. Weed & Co., Savan- 


nah, Ga., or 


CLIO IMPLEMENT 
CLIO, 


CO, Patent Owners, 
Ss. Cc. 
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Mathustjek 


Pianos 


are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. Ifyou buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano 
that will stand by you; what the climate 
is does not matter. Let us send you our 
catalogue telling why it is the best. We 
will place a piano in your home on trial 
and take your old instrument in ex- 
change. ASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





THIS WASHING MACHINE 


! Vea FREIGHT PAID. 
re The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter of a million 
homes, but we want to sell a 





therefore willsellat half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and js the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 





million more right quick, we { 











Closest woven 
farm fence 





rm hist = Fence 


made. 





d-fashioned galvanized, therefore 





= . Hidden Name, Friendship, Sime Fri: 
> % 2 Envelope and all other kinds of CARD! 
a. and Premium Articles. Sample Album 





R# of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for 
2centstamp. OH1U CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, 








an’t oan 40-Carbon Elastic Spring Steel Wire. 


e 
30 Days’ Free Trial. Send for free catalog No. 57, with 


prices, freight prepaid, on Farm 74 Poultry Fence, 
Address The Ward Fence Co., B, 808 Decatur, Ind., 


4 @j also mfrs, Orna’l Wire and Orna'ls sei P'cket Fence. 








TWO GOOD VALUES IN 


BLACK TAFFETAS 


Worth Your Special Attention! 





18 Inches Wide 50 cents yard, 


and 35 Inches Wide $1.10 yard. 





Strong, lustrous silks that we haven’t seen equalled for value this sea- 


son at the prices. Send for samp 
Linen Finish White Suitings, 
12%¢ YARD. 


A case of heavy, soft linen finish Suiting 


that we secured under price. It’s 36inches 


wide, and worth 15 cents per yard. 
We can’t buy it regular today 
mills for the price we ask. 


at the 


les. You’ll be pleased with the silks. 


19¢e. WHITE MADRAS. 


A dozen neat, pretty 15¢ yard patterns in 
| white Mercerized Madras. 
s || W6 secured a quantity Of 19¢c. goods from 


the mills at prices low enough to sell for 

| 12% cents. 
The styles comprise some of the best pat- 
| terns in white goods for the coming season. 


Write for ssi and any information ia. 


MILLER & RHOADS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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When You First Knead 
the Dough 


—MADE FROM— 


WILLIAM TELL 
FLOUR 





You can immediately see the 


unusual high quality of the flour, and distinguish its super?- 


ority over the general run of 


cheap flours now on the market. 





William 


Tell Flour 





Is the highest grade 


and wholesome. Fo 


for it. Made by 


flour made—pure, clean, 
Ask 


. . . 
. . . 


r sale everywhere. 


Ansted & Burk Co., 


Springfield, Ohio. 








Cooper Bros 


AND.IRON FENCES. 


Catalogue free. We pay the fre ght. 


a9 Raleigh, N. Cc. 























All letters intended na this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’ care 
The shinsdahnanid Farmer, en N.C. 





‘Biiadietded snd Alone 1 Stand. 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each 
hand; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid of fear, afraid of hope; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are 
made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 
“Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait; 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late, 
Too heavy burdens in the load 
And too few helpers on the road; 
And joy is weak and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 





Each day more surely as I go, 
That I am glad the good and ill 
By changeless laws are ordered still, 
“Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will;” the sound grows 
sweet 

Each time my lips the words repeat. 

“Not as I will;’’ the darkness feels 

More safe than light when this 
thought steals 

Like whispered voice to calm and 
bless 

All unrest and all loneliness. 

“Not as I will,’’ because the One 

Who loved us first and best is gone 

Before us on the road and still 

For us must all His love fulfill, 

“Not as we will.” 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


That Boy of Youwe-des ‘Tou Training 
Him Right? 


The School Can Never Take the Place of the Home and No Father Can 


Shift His Responsibility to the School 


Son? 

The Southern States, long back 
ward, are now moving forward by 
leaps and bounds. The advance is 
not of any special class. It is the 
progress of an entire people. 

“The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome,” 


the art of renascent Italy and the 
literature of Elizabethan England, 
were virtues shared only by the few. 


The masses were serfs, helots or 
slaves. They took no part in the 
government. They did not partici- 


pate in the good things which made 
their nations great. The ‘good old 
times before the war’ of the South 
were good to the large land-owners 
and to the wealthy and influential 
classes. He who would return to 
former conditions forgets that the 
majority of the people were poor; 
that the South as a whole was poor; 
and that wealth was increasing less 
rapidly here than in any other part 
of the nation. 

No man would return to the Old 
South to become an overseer on 
some other man’s plantation; or to 
become a small merchant; or to work 
at a trade in competition with slave 
labor. And yet this was the way the 
majority of people were employed. 

To-day the class of so-called ‘‘poor 


whites” has largely disappeared. The 
child of the laboring man is at 
school. The strength and vigor of 


the South is in her middle class. The 
progress which has been made dur- 
ing the last decade has been largely 
due to the work of men whose pa- 
rents were unable to read. 

s * # 

And yet, encouraging as is the gen- 
eral situation, there is one change in 
our social customs which gives cause 
for alarm. 

The change to which I refer is the 
neglect of home training. It is the 
habit into which we have fallen of 
looking to the school-room to supply 
that part of a boy’s education which 
can really be obtained only in the 
home. 

It is often said that the farm is the 








Teacher—What About Your 


best place for a_ boy to be raised. 
Many reasons have been given for 
this. But the most vital I have never 
seen mentioned. It is the close per- 
sonal contact of son and father. At 
eighteen or twenty years of age many 
a farm boy moves into town and goes 
into business. The schools which he 
has attended have been inferior toe 
those of the town. He knows little 
of society, little of the ways of the 


world. But the many hours which 
he has spent around the hearth- 
stone in company with his father, 


and his father’s neighbors, have not 
been wasted. Here he has learned 
the principles which underlie our 
form of government; he has learned 
the meaning of the ownership of 
property; the value of work; a due 
consideration for the rights of oth- 
ers; self-control; the price of liberty. 
And this boy, who at twenty was 
laughed at because he was “green,’’ 
at forty becomes one of the strong 
men who rule this country. 
* &$ 

But what farmer among our read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer to- 
day who has a boy just leaving home 
to begin life in town, can say that 
he has given as much of his time to 
that boy as he himself received from 
his own father? Hardly one. The 
country schools are better; the term 
is longer; the teacher more highly 
educated, than in your day. But who 
expects a young girl fresh from col- 
lege—sent to teach in your sehool 
because she knows French and Ger- 
man, Latin and the higher mathe- 
matics—who expects such a girl to 
teach a boy the real meaning of life? 
God bless these teachers! They have 
waked up this old State from one end 
to the other. But would you buy a 
piece of land on their advice? Would 
you trust one of them to trade your 
bull-yearling? Would you all a 
preacher or vote for a Governor on 
their recommendation? Did you 
ever see one whose knowledge of lit- 
erature could enable her to write a 
deed or draw up a mortgage? Cdn 
she by her knowledge of mathematics 
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measure lumber or plan a house? 
Would you be willing for her to sit 
onajury if you had interests at 
stake? If a lynching occurred would 
her justification or condemnation of 
the act satisfy you that it was right 
or wrong? And yet North Carolina 
is full of homes to-day where parents 
flatter themselves that they have 
done their full duty by their sons be- 
cause the boys have been sent to 
school for a few months to just such 
a teacher. 

Are these boys educated? Does 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek con- 
stitute an education? Is higher ma- 
thematics education? God forbid that 
we should so consider them. 

es es 8 


I once heard an expert civil en- 
gineer say that it was well for a man 
in his profession to know mathemat- 
ics, but that it was worth more to 
know how to get a rock out of the 
hind foot of a kicking mule. 

Reading a book on swimming 
would doubtless be helpful to the 
man who wants to learn to swim, but 
would you carry your boy to the mid- 
dle of a deep pond and turn him loose 
because you had placed such a book 
in his hands? 

It is well that a _ boy should be 
taught finance in school, but shovel- 
ing dirt at fifty cents a day would 
give him a keener appreciation of the 
value of a dollar. 

The telephone, rural delivery, good 
roads and cheap railroad fares all 
tend to broaden one’s horizon. They 
help to acquaint one with men and 
things outside one’s own immediate 
neighborhood. They are highly edu- 
cational. And this is well. But they 
also tend to take a boy’s interest 
away from home; to lessen the time 
spent in the company of his father; 
to bring outside influences, good and 
bad, to bear upon his moral charac- 
ter. 

* 2 @ 

Here are the questions for us to 
consider. Has the average father 
among our thousands of Progressive 
Farmer readers to-day done aught 
to shape his boy’s political convic- 
tions? Have you done aught to teach 
him the meaning of this government? 
Have you told him the price our 
forefathers paid in sweat and blood 
for this free country of ours? Have 
you told him that centralization in 
wealth was the inevitable result of 
our rapid development? That the 
problems which confront this nation 
must be dealt with dispassionately, 
thoughtfully, with sanity and judg- 
ment? That individuals attempting 
to advance themselves by dishonest 
means endanger the safety and hap- 
piness of all classes? That the real 
strength of our nation lies not in 
public officials, nor in moneyed 
kings, nor political parties, nor sects 
of any kind, but that it is dependent 
upon the moral fiber, the bone and 
sinew of the great mass of common 
people? 

That true reforms can be brought 
about only by the force of intelli- 
gent, co-operative public opinion? 

That the public morals are no bet- 
ter and no worse than the morals of 
the individuals who make up the 
public? 

That just so long as boys will 
cheat at marbles or baseball, just so 
long as men will cheat in selling 
meat or buying corn, to just the 
same extent will men in high places 
steal a presidency or rob a people of 
an entire crop of cotton or tobacco? 


Again, do you know your boy’s re- 
ligious convictions? Whether he has 
any desire to become a church mem- 
ber or not? A great wave of skep- 
ticism has swept this country in re- 
cent years. It has been responsible 





the evil influence of unbelief upon 
your son? : 
Respect for woman was always a 
notable characteristic in the old 
school gentleman. Have you said 
to your son that the daughter and 
wife, not only of your neighbor, but 
of the stranger, must be shown the 
same deference which he would wish 
to have shown to his own mother 
and sister? That the very founda- 
tions of our civilization will crumble 
when this ceases to be done? 
* ¢ & 

There are many other questions 
that will present themselves to you: 
these are only suggestions on one 
or two points. My purpose will have 
been attained if I bring you to think 
seriously for once on these things— 
and then to deal with your boy in 
the light of your own judgment. 
In commerce, in _ politics, in re- 
ligion, we ar facing new and unpre- 
cedented conditions. No man knows 
what the outcome will be. But this 
much is certain, that if the coming 
generation of men have been taught 
the full meaning and value of the 
words truth, honor, home, and coun- 
try, they will meet triumphantly any 
conditions which the future holds in 
store for them. 

BEN. K. HAYS, M. D. 
Granville Co., N. C. 





A Gasoline Flat Iron. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to tell 
the ladies about my gasoline iron. It 
cost anly $3.50 and gives the best 
of satisfaction. I get everything 
ready before I light it; and the iron- 
ing that took me a half a day by the 
old method, I can now do in less 
than two hours. You get no time 
to rest while your irons are heating; 
never have to stop a moment to fix 
fires or clean irons. It is always 


like new, and felt I had added quite 
a bit to my information. 
* * * 

Why is it, our women speak out 
so little about their work? Do we 
realize that this continued reticence, 
or the modesty that has been accord- 
ed the Southern woman, can be so 
carefully guarded as to amount to! 

| 
real selfishness? 

In this matter of helping one an- 
other we are getting behind the men. 
Ali honor to them for what they are 
doing. 

MRS. PAMELA C. READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 





Lemon Cake and Orange Pudding. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to give 
two recipes that I know to be good 
ones: 

Lemon Cheese Cake.—Two cups 
sugar, half cup butter, three-quarters 
cup sweet milk, whites of six eggs, 
three cups flour, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder. 

For filling, use grated rind and 
juice of two lemons, yolks of three 
eggs, half cup butter, one cup sugar. 
Mix all together; set on the stove 
and cook till thick as sponge, stirring 
all the time. Use like jelly between 
the cakes. 

Orange Pudding.—Take the juice 
of six sweet oranges, and one cup of 


sugar; let them come to boiling 
point; add a tablespoonful of corn 
starch, made smooth with a little 
water. Stir all the time and when 


done add the yolks of three eggs 
well beaten. 

Beat the whites to a stiff froth, 
adding two tablespoons of sugar, 
spread over the top and set in the 
oven till hardened. ; 

MARGARET. 

Manatee Co., Fla. 








clean and it takes so little time to 
start it. But you must always strain 
the gasoline or it will not burn well. 
It is the most economical way of 
ironing. Down here we have to do 
all our own work and are glad to 
find the easy ways. MARGARET. 
Manatee Co., Fla. 





A Drop of Oil and a Hatpin—How 
They Make Things Go Smoothly. 


Dear Aunt Mary: In taking my 
January inventory,.I had occasion to 
move and arrange an old bureau. I 
found the drawers did not run easily, 
and were screechy withal. Now it 
hed not occurred to me that where 
there was friction between two wood- 
en surfaces, oil was needed, but I 
concluded to try some form of solid 
grease—lard in this instance, though 
i suppose tallow would be better. 
Ard the result is a delight. 

* * * = 

My sewing machine had been run- 
ning hard for a year or more. I 
cleaned it with kerosene oil, and then 
with the lubrieating oil—it would 
run some better, but still hard. It 
had been a faithful servant for 
twelve years—never had refused to 
sew. And being enclosed in a cabi- 
net, 
tubes were so filled that the oil did 
not get to the bearings. One day 
after all the oiling it refused to run 
by dint of all one’s strength. After 
taking off some parts in a vain search 
for the trouble, I finally located it 
iu the high arm. With a hatpin I 
soon opened the tube that conducted 
the oil to one of the most important 
points. In a jiffy I had it running 


TI had not suspected that the|~ 


How to Keep Buttermilk. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Perhaps some 
of your readers do not know that 
buttermilk will keep nicely if you 
pour water over it. You can pour 
it off when the milk is needed for 
cooking and renew it each time. 

MARGARET. 

Manatee Co., Fla. 





Why She Didn't Go. 

A young man fell in love with 
a pretty German girl and sent a note 
proposing a place of meeting. He 
wrote: 
“That my darling may make no 
mistake, remember that I wear a 
light pair of trousers and a dark 
cutaway coat. In my right hand I 
will carry a cane and in my left a 
cigar. As ever, JAKE.” 





note and told his son Tom to write 
out this answer: 
“Dot mine son make no mistakes, 


I vill be dressed in mine _ shirt 
sleeves. In mine right hand I vil 
vear a club. In mine left hand I vil 


vear a six-shooter. You vil recog- 
nize me by the vay I bats you on the 
head a gooble of times. Be sure and 
vaid for me at the cornder, as I have 
somedings very important to inform 
you mit. Your frent, 
“HENRICH HICKS.” 

The young man did not keep the 
appointment.—Mabel Sue Dinwiddie, 
Clarksville, Texas. 
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FARMERS !! 
Try This Roofing for Your Buildings! 





The above are types of Roofing scientifi- 
cally made from NATURA ASPHALT and 
LONG WOOLEN FELT. They are more 
attractive in rance, than. 
shingles, tin, corrugated iron, tar and 
gravel. etc.. and without epairs will last 
o 
. Den't *t be satisfied with something “Just as 
good.” If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us —— We willsell you in any quan- 
ity, frei id by pour Rallroad Station, 
at the fo vet ng pric 

‘EL Pachd yg (Hard Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
$1.85; 2 ply $2.20; 3 ply $2.60 per square. 

“ACME” (eine ~ ‘oated Both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; 2 ply $2 80; 3 ply $2.70 per square 

“UNIVERSA hua coves Surface) $2.90 per 
square; one weight only—about 135 lbs. per 
square. 

WSuiicient large-headed Galvanized Nails, 
Liquid cement and full printed directions 
for laying, packed in the core of each roll, 
“YOU CAN PUT IT ON.” 

Write for Descriptive Catalog “G” 
ples free for the asking, 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C, 


Also Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster,etc. 
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at once by the railroads of the United States; will pay from $45 to $150 per month. We | 


for $25, payabie $5.00 monthly. 


Board costs $12 
Positions guaranteed as soon as competent or ff) 
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CONTRACT given, backed by $300,000.00 capital and 18 years’ SUCCESS 
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We Save you trom $20.00 to $40.00 on a Buggy and Guarantee every vehicle for Twelve Months. 


Send AT ONGE for our Complete New Catalog—It fully describes and faithfully pictures our many beautiful “South- 
. ero Style Vehicles” from $25.00 up. The Best Built, Best Finished and Lowest Priced High-class Buggies on the market. 
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**What’s Ghe News?’’ 











HUGHES VS. TAFT AGAIN. 


The discussions in Congress; the widening 
breach between President and Senate; the formal 
announcement of Governor Hughes’s candidacy— 
these are the things that have attracted most at- 
tention from a National standpoint since our last 
issue. And of these perhaps Hughes’s formal 
entry into the Presidential race is most interest- 
ing. In fact, this has resulted in such a sudden 
rallying to the New York Governor’s standard 
that Secretary Taft’s chances for his party’s nomi- 
nation seem to have materially diminished dur- 
ing the week. All the opponents of the Roose- 
velt administration are anxious to defeat Taft 
and they seem now to have waked up to the idea 
that old Hughes, straight, ugly and honest, is the 
most available their purposes. And 
moreover Hughes is regarded by many as the 
only man who can certainly keep New York in 


the Republican column next November. 
se & 
PRESIDENT AND SENATE AT OUTS. 


Meanwhile, the charge is made that President 
Roosevelt is perniciously active in his Secretary’s 
support and the latest development is an open 
breach between him and many Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate—this being due in part to the 
Taft matter and perhaps still more largely to op- 
position to Roosevelt’s reform policies. Last 
week, for example, the President rejected the 
recommendation of the two Senators from New 
Hampshire—who are said to be under railroad 
influences—and nominated one of his own fa- 
vorites for one of the best Federal offices in New 
Hampshire. The Senate in this case—and in 
four others—rejected the President’s nominations, 
at the same time criticising his recent foreign 
policies; and the general relations between White 
House and Upper House are daily growing more 
strained. 


man (for 


es 
PROHIBITION AND RATE REGULATION IN 
THE NORTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE. 


Two big questions faced the North Carolina 
Legislature meeting in special session last week— 
railway rate regulation and general State prohi- 
bition. The prohibition question was practically 
settled the first night of the session when the 
Democratic caucus, compromising on the Anti- 
Saloon League’s petition for immediate statutory 
prohibition, decided to have the matter submitted 
to a vote of the people—the election probably to 
be held the first Thursday in August and the law 
to go into effect January 1st. 

The rate regulation matter will not be so easily 
settled. For one thing, there is not a little oppo- 
sition to the plan of having the rich man with 
his milvage books ride at two cents a mile while 





the poor man on his infrequent trips pays two and 
one-half cents: a difference of 15 per cent ought 
to be enough here. 
ses 
THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE ANTI-RAIL- 
ROAD AGITATION. 

Throughout the Southern States now the Sea- 
board Air Line (in the hands of receivers) ana 
the Southern Railway (reported as verging on a 
receivership) are pleading powerfully for more 
liberal treatment. Our own opinion is that both 
systems but for stock-watering stock manipulation 
in earlier days would now be doing handsomely. 
It may be that these evils, having gone unrebuk- 
long, cannot now be corrected, but we 
ought to guard against repeating them in the fu- 
ture. It is because of the flagrancy of such evils, 
moreover, coupled with reckless policies of dis- 
crimination, that the anti-railroad feeling has 
grown so strong. The railroads have sown the 
wind and are now reaping the whirlwind. We 
miust not let their present humiliation prevent 
our keeping up the fight for the “square deal,” 
nor must we, on the other hand, let prejudice 
blind us to what is good in their arguments. The 
greater frankness and openness of the new Presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway, for example, has 
generally impressed the people of the South, even 
Yom Watson declaring in his last paper that— 


ed so 


“Mr. Finley has given proof of an earnest de- 
sire to co-operate in bringing about a better ser- 
vice, reasonable rates and a friendly relation be- 
tween the corporation and the people.’’ 

st & 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY SCAN- 
DAL. 


The old proverb, ‘‘You cannot touch pitch and 
not be defiled,’’ seems to apply with especial 
force to all phases of the liquor trade. The 
general business methods of the wholesale liquor 
houses are so tainted with graft and corruption 
as to be a perpetual temptation to all that come 
into contact with them. The South Carolina dis- 
pensary investigation being in point, we are re- 
minded that this now promises one of the biggest 
scandals in the history of the Palmetto State. At- 
torney-General Lyon, in connection with Col. T. 
B. Felder and Gen. C. L. Anderson, of Atlanta, 
have been at work on the case for months and 
Mr. Felder tells the Atlanta Georgian that ‘‘dur- 
ing the fourteen years of the South Carolina dis- 
pensary, the amount stolen and grafted aggre- 
gates between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000, conser- 
vatively estimated.”’ 

a & 
ABOUT SOME OF OUR PUBLIC MEN. 


Three or four men of National reputation have 
died since our former record was written—Chas. 
Emory Smith, Postmaster-General under McKin- 
ley and an editor of ability; Morris K. Jesup, the 
philanthropist, and Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
the banker-poet—and there have likewise come 
to public notice a number of more or less inter- 
esting items about Southern leaders. In Virginia 
lion. Henry St. George Tucker announces his 
candidacy for Governor; in South Carolina ex- 
Governor John Gary Evans is out for the Senate 
in opposition to Hon. A. C. Latimer; in Missis- 
sippi John Sharp Williams is safely elected to 
succeed Senator Money in 1911, and the new 
Governor Noel inaugurated; in Texas Senator 
Bailey is making a fight that indicates he may 
recover something of his lost prestige, and in 
Kentucky Col. Henry Watterson, with his wing of 
the Democratic Party, is fiercely pitted against 
ex-Governor Beckham who wants to be Senator, 
but probably will not be. Beckham is regarded 
as a very shrewd politician not above questionable 
methods, and some of the Democratic legislators 
refuse to support him, although he has the en- 
dorsement of a snap primary. The new Senator 
Bryan, of Florida, however, let it be said before 
closing this comment on Senators, would-be Sen- 
ators and Senators-to-be, made his maiden speech 





last week; North Carolinians are generally dis- 
cussing Glenn’s chances of beating Overman; and 
out in Misouri Governor Folk is an aspirant for 
Senator Stone’s place. And while Folk's ability 
has undoubtedly been over-rated, it will be a 
shame if Missouri rejects him to keep Gumshoe 
Stone. 
& & 
THE OKLAHOMA CONSTITUTION. 


Our mention last week of the prohibition clause 
in the new Oklahoma Constitution reminds us 
that this is only one of its many notable features: 

“Intoxicating liquors cannot be manufactured, 
sold, bartered or given away, except under rigid 
control of medicinal purposes, and any physician 
who gives a prescription to a person not entitled 
to it will go to jail on conviction.” 

But the Oklahoma experiment which is attract- 
ing most attention in view of the recent panic 
resulting from uneasiness on the part of bank de- 
positors is that section which provides that all 
State banks shall deposit 1 per cent of their gross 
deposits with a State Board as a ‘depositors’ 
guaranty fund’’—and with this arrangement, 
coupled with a regular system of inspection, Ok- 
lahoma guarantees the safety of every dollar put 
into an Oklahoma State bank. And no man being 
uneasy about his money, panics can do little harm. 

Oklahoma has also gone further perhaps than 
any other State, not excepting Oregon, in the 
matter of direct legislation. Five per cent of the 
voters may sign a petition and have any proposed 
measure taken out of the hands of the Legislature 
and voted on by the people, and again— 


“é 


. eight per centum of the legal voters 
shall have the right to propose any legislative 
measure, and 15 per centum of the legal voters 
shall have the right to propose amendments to 
the Constitution by petition.’’ 


es 
SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION MEETS. 


The South Carolina Farmers’ Union met in Co- 
lumbia last Wednesday and held a most success- 
ful session. Twenty-four counties were represent- 
ed. A new constitution was adopted and new of- 
ficers elected. The new officers are: 


B. Harris, of Pendleton, President. 

A. J. Perritt, of Darlington, Vice-President. 

J. W. Reid, of Spartanburg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

W. E. Bodie, of Saluda, Chaplain. 

B. F. Earle, of Greenville, Organizer. 

A. F. Calvert, of Abbeville, Doorkeeper. 

S. Quinn, of Cherokee, Conductor. 

Executive Committee: W. B. Parks, of Edge- 
field; J. C. Stribling, of Anderson; O. P. Goodwin, 
of Laurens; J. Frank Ashe, of York; T. C. Will- 
oughby, of Florence; L. L. Baker, of Lee. 


The following resolutions 
adopted: 


were unanimously 


“Resolved, by tbe State Farmers’ Union of 
South Carolina, that the Legislature now in ses- 
sion be and is hereby urged to pass the Richards 
bill for the repeal of the agricultural lien law that 
our people may have relief from its ruinous ef- 
fects. 


“Resolved, further, that our State Legislature 
be urged to speedily pass a labor contract law that 
will stand the test of the courts.” 

se 
10,337,607 BALES TO JANUARY 16. 

The cotton crop of 1907 is nearly rounded up. 
The census report issued last Thursday shows that 
up to January 16th there had been ginned of the 
1907 crop 10,337,607 bales, against 12,176,199 to 
same date last year, and 9,998,634 for the year 
before. At this time last year there remained 
nearly a million and a half bales to be ginned, 
while of the crop of 1905, which has thus far 
been so nearly paralleled by the present crop, 
there remained at this season of the year only 
815,000 bales. At present the 1907 crop is 1,- 
838,592 bales short of the 1906 yield, and it is not 
improbable that this shortage will climb to 2,500,- 
000 bales for the total crop. The price of cotton, 
while fluctuating nervously, shows a net gafn up- 
ward in its movements. 
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Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally an- 
swer ingutries on agricultural 
subjects sent by our readers. 

















PLANT CORN ADAPTED TO YOUR SOIL. 


Major Graham is right. The Cocke’s Prolific 
and similar corns are not the kinds to plant on 
rich bottom land. Some years ago a correspond- 
ent of mine down in Beaufort County whose land 
is reclaimed swamp and rich, sent to Albemarle 
County, Va., and got seed of the Albemarle Pro- 
lific, a fine corn there, but totally unsuited to his 
soil. The result was, as I could have told him, a 
poor crop for the land. His land needed the big 
gourd seed corn, while the Prolific varieties are 
only suited to the uplands. Only a few days ago 
a man in Southern Maryland told me that he had 
planted the big gourd seed corn on dry, sandy up- 
land and had a very poor crop, though the land 
was capable of making a heavy crop of the right 
sort. If you have rich and moist lowland for 
corn, plant the big eared sort that Mr. French 
chunks sows with, and plant on uplands corn that 
is suited to such soil, for there is no crop that 
varies so much with the character of the land as 
the corn crop. 

x] 


Why He Couldn't Reach the Old Yield.—Re- 
cently I spent a day on the Cumberland farm 
formerly belonging to the late A. W. Lindsay, of 
Fortsmouth, Va., and now mangaged by his son, 
a business man of Portsmouth. Cumberland farm 
lies in the Dismal Swamp region just east of the 
canal, and comprises 6,000 acres of as rich land 
as lies anywhere. The peaty soil is from two to 
six feet deep and black as coal. There are 3,000 
acres in actual cultivation annually. The crops 
are corn, potatoes, and hogs. Mr. A. W. Lindsay 
formerly made 40,000 bushels of corn as the av- 
erage crop on this farm. His son said that he 
could not understand why he had not reached his 
father’s crop. On looking at his corn I thought 
I could easily suggest the reason. He had there 
Cocke’s prolific corn, a very valuable corn for up- 
land, but not adapted to his soil conditions, while 
his father grew only the gourd seed or horse-tooth 
corn. He always stuck to the white gourd-seed 
variety, wisely ignoring all upland corn. There is 
as much in having corn adapted to your soil as 
in anything else in corn-growing. 

& 


A Great Virginia Farm.—Mr. Lindsay shipped 
last summer 15,000 barrels of early potatoes from 
this farm and now has 275 acres plowed for the 
coming potato crop. In Portsmouth he runs a 
large mattress factory, and uses all the shucks 
from his great corn crop for the cheaper grade of 
mattresses. He therefore does not save his corn 
fodder at all, but snaps the corn off and hauls it 
to the barns with the shucks on. In a large build- 
ing similar to a great flouring mill, I saw an in- 
teresting lot of machinery at work driven by a 
steam engine in another building. An elevator 
carried the corn up and dropped it into a machine 
that shucked it, shelled it, threw the cobs one 
way and sent the corn to a fanning mill on the 
same floor, from which it went down a chute to 
the sacks below. The shucks went on to another 
machine that cut off the butts and stripped the 
shucks into. ribbons ready for the mattresses. The 
corn stalks are all left in the field and plowed 
under in the spring. Probably in that humid lo- 
cality it would be hard to cure the corn in shocks, 
and the shucks are worth more to the owner than 
the fodder, though one regrets that they cannot 
be utilized as food. There is an army of mules, 
and in the long stable every mule has a box stall 
with a door opening outside from it. The idea 
was that in such a large stable the mules could 
not be driven out in case of fire through the gen- 
eral central alley, but with a door to each stall, 
in which the mule stands loose, he cannot go any- 
where but outdoors. 

x J 


Cash Saves Money on Fertilizer Bills.—While 
that deep soil is immensely rich in organic nitro- 
gen it is really needing phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash to make the grain in the corn after the great 
stalk has been produced. Mr. Lindsay. buys 
acid phosphate for $9.50 a ton. But he _ pays 
cash. The man who always goes in debt for fer- 
tilizers in the spring pays a liberal percentage for 
the accommodation, for the fertilizer man tacks 





on enough to warrant the risk of bad debts, and 
those who buy on credit have to pay the bill. With 
only one crop to sell, and that in the fall, there is 
little hope for a farmer to get on a cash basis, 
while with diversified farming and stock feeding 
the road to cash is comparatively easy. 

& 

Next week I hope to furnish our readers some 
interesting notes and oservations just gathered 
on a lecturing trip among the Farmers’ Institutes 
in Pennsylvania. 





OTHER MONEY CROPS BESIDES COTTON. 


By the raising of ‘supplies’? at home, hog and 
hominy is generally meant. I would like to say 
that the farmer who goes no further than this is 
not coming up to his opportunity. It is the farm- 
er who has something to sell other than cotton, 
and at other times in the year, who is the inde- 
pendent man, the man who has cash to buy what 
he needs to buy and who, therefore, can grow 
cotton more cheaply than the man who only gets 
his ‘ upplies.”” Let us drop that word. of 
course the farmer should produce the feed for 
his stock that cultivates the crop, the meat for his 
family and have a good supply of wholesome 
vegetables summer and winter. But if he only 
does this and has nothing but cotton to sell, he is 
still in the hands of the fertilizer man and the 
merchant. If the farmer in the Cotton Belt will 
farm in proper rotation he will soon find that 
there are other crops that pay him to grow as 
well as cotton, and that in the growing of them he 
is enabled to grow more cotton on less land. It 
is real farming we need and not mere getting sup- 
plies to carry a cotton crop. 

Don’t forget the hog and hominy, especially 
the hog, for with a smoke-house full of meat in 
spring you can get all the cash you want to start 
the cotton. I met a farmer last week who said 
that the highest he paid for acid phosphate is 
$9.50 per ton cash. What are you paying on 
credit? 





PLOWING UNDER RYE FOR CORN. 


Messrs. Editors: I have my corn land sown in 
rye. When should I plow the rye under for best 
results? J. H. FISHER. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 


It will depend on what crop you intend to fol- 
low the rye. If corn, then do not plow it under 
till in head. Cover it deeply and then plant with- 
out disturbing it. In submitting a question, al- 
ways give full particulars in regard to the soil 
and ‘the crop to be planted. 





CAN COTTONSEED RE HANDLED BY MANURE 
SPREADER? 


Messrs. Editors: I notice that you advocate in 
your current issue the use of manure spreaders. 
Can cottonseed be successfully spread with them, 
and if so, about how many bushels per acre? 
Can you recommend a reliable make? . 

MILFORD AYCOCK. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 


There is no doubt that cottonseed can be spread 
with the manure spreader. The spreading can be 
regulated by the machine as you want it. There 
are a number of spreaders advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and all of them are good. I 
have had experience with one of them, and it 
does excellent work. 





CORN BETTER FOR FATTENING THAN PFEA- 
NUTS. 


Mr. Geo. B. Cooper, of Windsor, N. C., wishes 
to know which has the higher fattening pro- 
perties for hogs, one bushel of shelled peanuts or 
three bushels of shelled corn. 

It is hardly fair to compare corn and peanuts. 
The peanuts have a large percentage of protein 
or lean-meat-making food, while for actual fat- 
tening the corn has the advantage by far. Just 
what would be the difference in fattening be- 
tween a bushel of peanuts and three bushels of 
corn, I cannot say; but the corn will do far more 
fattening, and while the peanuts are valuable, the 
completion of the fattening period should always 
be done with corn. 





The gullied hills of the South testify to the 
work of the many ‘‘Washington Washoffs” of the 
past. If you have a neighbor Washoff try to get 
him to read The Progressive Farmer, and we will 
do all we can to make things grow on his galled 
and ‘‘bald-headed hills.’’ We have been called ta 
preach the gospel of good farming, and we want 
all the hearers we can get. 












NITRATE OF SODA—STABLE MANURE—HOG 
PASTURE, ETC. 


Replying to a number of correspondents, I will 
condense by giving answers without the questions 
in the following notes: 


There is but one way to distribute nitrate of 
soda as a top-dressing on wheat, and that is by 
hand, broadcast. 

The best hog pasture will be to have several 
lots, starting with rape sown in fall and then crim- 
son clover also sown in fall. Follow with suc- 
cessive crops of peas, till time to feed corn. Or 
you can have some sweet potatoes for late eating. 

If you want to build a house for the storage of 
corn or other grain you can build it in any shape, 
but the main thing will be to keep the rats and 
mice out of it. For this purpose set it on posts 
several feet from the ground, and on top of each 
post place a galvanized dish basin upside down to 
prevent the rats from climbing. Then have the 
steps into it hinged at the top so that they can 
be turned up and fastened out of the way of the 
rats. Then do not build it too near other build- 
ings, as the varmints may climb up and jump to 
the house where they want to get at the grain. 

The Southern Queen, known generally as the 
Hayman potato, is common among the growers 
about Norfolk and in Eastern North Carolina; 
and here and there some grow the Peabody to sell 
early and let the rest remain to feed pigs. Those 
who have these potatoes should advertise them 
in The Progressive Farmer. Dealers in such 
things in Norfolk or New Bern could probably 
furnish the potatoes. 

If you are going to top dress your grass lot with 
stable manure, get it on as soon as possible. But 
if with commercial fertilizers, I would advise you 
to wait till the grass begins to grow in spring. 
and then apply one hundred pounds per acre of 
nitrate of soda. This will greatly help the 
growth. 

There is but one best way to use stable manure 
and that is to haul it out on the land as fast as 
it is made and spread it broadcast. Composting 
will answer for crops like melons, etc., but for 
general crops it is a pure waste of labor and ma- 
nure. 

For sweet potatoes it may pay to mix with 
wood’s earth, putting it in layers in a flat heap, 
two-thirds wood’s earth and one-third manure, 
and use this in the furrow with a liberal addition 
of acid phosphate and potash, say 300 pounds 
acid phosphate and twenty-five pounds of muriate 
of potash. Put this on the compost and bed on 
it. Do not use any lime, and use muriate of 
potash instead of kainit. Cottonseed meal will 
not be needed, as you may make too much vine 
growth. 





TWO IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS. 


Two errors that have recently appeared in some 
Progressive Farmer tables are so misleading as to 
eall for correction. One went by the proof-reader 
into our issue of January 16th (page 5), making 
the gain from use of sheltered manure over ex- 
posed manure appear as 5.5 ‘‘pounds” of corn and 
% “pounds”? of wheat, when it should have been 
bushels instead of pounds. 

The other error was caused by error in copy of 
Dr. R. J. Redding’s fertilizer formulas which ap- 
peared on page 4 of the same issue. The amount 
of cottonseed meal in Formula 4 should be 600 
pounds; in Formula 6 it should be 500 pounds; 
in Formula 7 it should be 1,250 pounds. These 
corrections are important, and if our readers will 
enter them in their papers of January 16th, they 
will then find their formulas correct, addition to- 
tals and all. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

There is no wealth but life—life, including all 
its powers of love, of joy and of admiration. That 
country is richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings; that 
man is richest who, having perfected the func- 
tions of his own life to the utmost, has also the 
widest helpful influence, both personal and by 
nTé¥ns of his possessions, over the lives of others. 
—John Ruskin. 








Care for the manure like you would care for 
five dollar bills. 
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Where to Buy the 
Best Hogs. 














BERKSHIRES. 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 


Young stock from pre- 





Bred and for sale. 
mium winners. 


D. L. FARRIOR, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Sunnyside Berkshires, 


Best blood in America in my herd boars, 
IMPORTED HIGHTIDE COMMONS, BARON PRE 
MIER III’s BACHELOR and others equally 
weil bred. Sows just as good andrich in im- 
ported and Premier blood. Headquarters for 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle. W. R. WALKER, 
Union, 8. C. 











For Sale. 
Tamworth 


AND 
Berkshire Swine, 


SHROPSHIRE BUCKS, 


PEKIN DUCKS, TOULOUSE GEESE, 
BELGIAN HARES, ENGLISH 
PHEASANTS, 


Homer Pigeons. Best Strains of 
Chickens. Eggs for Hatching 
in Season. 
YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 
Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 











‘DUROO JERSEY. 





Try a pair of pigs from the herd 
that meets all competition in th 
show yards. 


I. C. RUTLEDGE, 
Mulberry, Tenn. 


Duroc 
Hogs 


Pure Duroc Jersey Hogs. 


B. A. Whitaker & Co., Bell Buckle, Tena., 
reliable, for twenty ny breeders of fancy 
Duroc Jersey Hogs. have something nice tc 
offer in a rich cherry-red pig 4 to 10 months 
old. Giits bred and rs ready for service. 
Write and get their prices, reasonable, be. 
od _ vaschasing elsewhere. They will do 
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DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
boars and bred pe. 
pas contain the blood of a noted $6,000 
ar. Write for prices; pedigree goes 
with every hog sold. $ $ 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Muiberry, Tenn 


RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot red sows and gilts, 
Bred to ‘‘Iroquois’”’ my $100.00 prize boar. Also 
ney lot of pigs, by him, at reasonable 
prices. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
BELL BUCKLE,- - - - TENNESEE 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
n Write for free 



















ue of 

Pea Hullers.” 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dept. ¥ 


Thousands of Peach. 


Leading Varieties. 
Nice, Clean Stock. 
Must be Sold. 
Prices Right, 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro Nurseries, 





Any Farmer Can Build One With 2 


Messrs. Editors: We have received 
several letters the past week from 
new subscribers, asking for informa- 
tion concerning silo construction. 
Although the subject has been han- 
died several times during the past 
year, it is of such importance to 
Southern farmers that something 
farther may not be out of place. 


What Sort of Construction is Best. 


The first question is what manner 
of construction is the best. This de- 
pends altogether upon the location 
of the farm and the amount of money 
that the builder is willing to put into 
the structure. The cheapest good 
silo is undoubtedly that style known 
as the stave silo, built of 2x4, 2x6, 
cr 2x8 staves, the staves sawed the 
length the silo is to be in height. 
Several parties wish to get all the 
material out of their own woods and 
have the stuff sawed on the farm. 
To such we would recommend a tub 
built of 2x4s, and using wooden 
hoops built up of four thicknesses of 
¥%x4-inch green oak. With this class 
ef construction, the only cash outlay 
needed will be the cost of sawing and 
planing the lumber and the nails re- 
quired to spike the staves together. 
Of course, if a foundation is used, 
that will cost some outlay for cement. 
But if our readers are men of limited 
means the silo may be set up right in 
the clay and this last item of ex- 
pense cut out. We have one built 
in this way that has given good ser- 
vice for seven years, and the staves 
seem about as sound to-day at the 
bottom of the silo as at the top. 


How to Get Out the Lumber. 


Saw the staves from the best last- 
ing timber at hand having them as 
free as possible of knots. Get them 
out this winter and stick them up 
so they will be thoroughly seasoned 
by next summer. Then when ready 
to build, run the the 2x4s through a 
planer so the inner edge of each 
stave will be just a trifle narrower 
than the side that is to be on the 
outside. Then when the staves are 
being spiked together they will nat- 
urally go up in the circular shape 
desired and when swelled by ¢con- 
tact with the wet silage will make 
a closer fit than they would had they 
not been beveled. Don’t overdo this 
matter, however, aS only a very 
slight bevel is needed on each 4-inch 
stave where there will be some 290 
pieces in a tub 16 feet in diameter. 


To Make Your Hoops. 


Probably the best way to erect one 
of these silos is to make up two 
hoops with an inside diameter the 
same as the outside diameter of the 
tub is to be. These may be built 
up around a system of stakes driven 
in the ground to form a perfect cir- 
cle, the circle having previously been 
marked out with a string in length 
exactly one-half the diameter of the 
proposed circle. Or, what is per- 
haps more accurate, take a 1x6 
fence board, bore two holes through 


Building a Silo at Lowest Cost. 


Simple Directions Here Given. 


Very Small Cash Outlay by the 


am writing it only because these 
little matters bother farmers a good 
deal sometimes. I once knew a man 
to hitch up his horse and drive five 
miles to get a neighbor to lay out 
the foundation for his silo, when he 
could have fixed this board and had 
the work done in the time required 
to hitch up his horse. 


Putting the Silo Together. 
When the two hoops are made set 
six or eight stout poles around the 
outside of the foundation of the silo, 
having them the same height as the 
proposed silo is to be. Raise one of 
the hoops to the top sf these poles 
(from the inside) and spike to.them. 
Let the other hoop lie on blocks, 
about 4 inches from the ground. 
Plumb everything so it will stand 
exactly straight up and down when 
done. Now nail the first 2x4 staves 
to these hoops at top and bottom, 
plumbing it before spiking so that 
it may be exactly perpendicular. 
Spike the second stave to this one, 
using 20s. wire spikes, driving them 
right through the 2x4, using plenty 
of nails, having them not less than 
18 inches apart. Keep on in this 
way until the tub is complete, driv- 
ing in the last stave so it will fit 
tight. 

Now take away the poles and build 
up right on the tub what other hoops 
are needed. They should be not less 
than 18 inches apart at the bottom 
of the tub and may be five feet apart 
at the top where the pressure is little 
or nothing. Now anchor the silo 
with four anchors made of several 
strands of wire running from near 
the top of the tub to a rock buried 
in the ground out some four feet 
from the bottom. Twist these an- 
chor wires up tight and your silo 
will never get out of plumb or blow 
down. This anchoring matter is 
important; don’t neglect it. 


How to Make the Doors. 


Now your silo is complete, except 
sawing out the doors at intervals of 
about six feet from top to bottom on 
one side, and building a shute for 
the silage to fall down through so 
that in a windy time the leaves will 
not be blown away and wasted. The 
doors must be sawed out in a bevel 
so that they will be about four 
inches wider and longer on the inside 
than they are on the outside. Then 
when ready to put in place, tack a 
piece of tar paper around the edge 
or each door which will help to ex- 
clude the air. The silo is the most 
simple building the farmer is ever 
called upon to ereet on his farm; and 
the stave form of construction makes 
the cheapest storage room for feed, 
considering its capacity, that he can 
build. 

And there is no doubt in the mind 
of the writer but that preserving the 
corn plant of the South in the silo 
adds at least one-third to its food 
value over any other method of har- 
vesting and curing. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





it was an inch auger, making them 
in distance apart, center to center, 
exactly one-half the diameter of the 
circle that is needed. Then drive a 
pin through each of these holes, mak- 
ing one a foot longer than the other. 
Have the longer one fit loosely in 
the hole in the plank and drive it 
into the ground where the center 
of the circle is to be. Make the 
short pin pointed and have it fit 
tight. Then to make a perfect cir- 
cle mark with the pointed pin as the 
outer end of the plank is carried 
round the center pin This is a 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 


very simple thing, of course, and I 





R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Early Breaking of Your Garden Soil. 


There are two good reasons why 
it pays to break your garden soil 
early. One is the mellowing influ- 
ences of the freezes upon the soil, 
the other is the destructive effects 
of the freezes upon the eggs and 
larvae of garden pests that spend 
their winter in the ground. Keep 
them turned up to the freezes and 
yeu will find that Jack Frost is a 
good assistant in controlling garden 








Where to Buy the 
Best Cattle. 














Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ- 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Jeffersonton, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eee in season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARM bt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. -O 











The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years, 

Sunny Home Farm 1s beadquarters in 
South tor catule of this wonderiul market 
top; ing breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald,-N. C. 


























Where to Buy Dogs, 
Jacks, Goats, Etc. 
ACKS, JENNETTS, Saddle Horses, 

Trotting and Pacing Stallions, 
Poland China and Tamworth hogs. We 
are the largest Breeders and Importers of 

Jacks in America and have a large stock of 

saddle stallions and mares, trotting and pac- 



































issued by any Jack breeder. J. *. COOK & 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
head. Visit my farm or write for wants and 
IMPROVE YOUR STOCK. 
Over half dozen pure bred South Down 
bulls, and one registered cow; a number of 
LIES The Kind that wiil 
Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful and 
pies for sale. maies, $10; femaies, $8. We sup- 
lie and How to Mase Him So,” with each 
VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 
None Better 
A. M, WORDEN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
ed and untrained and pups. Southdown 
Cabinet picture thirty hounds 10 cents. 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. } 








pests. 
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ing stallions. Our catalogue is the finest ever 
©O., Lexington, Ky. Branch Barn, Green- 
ville, Texas 

HORSES, PONIES AND MULES 

The kind that made Kentucky famous. 100 
prices. J. F. Barbee, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., 
Kentucky. 
South Down Sheep, Angus Cattle and 

Essex Hogs. 
lamb rams—sbow yard stuck. a number of 
choice Essex pigs; two fine young Angus 
vovug beifers For prices, address. 
G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N C 
C een drive your Hugs, your 
faithful FARM DOG Our stock 1s the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
he book, when requested. “The | seful Col- 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 

BUY THE BEST 
Choice Angora Goats 
Registered Angus Cattle 
Prolific Seed Corn 
Highest Grade 
Dogs, Sheep, Hogs, Cattle. 

Free price list of Crack Fox Hounds, train- 
Sheep, Poland China and Yorkshire Hogs. 

Sbort horn cattle. 
J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville Ky 

ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 

WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 

STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For Prices 

'fyou want something BBER Air Cushion Stamps 

Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' 
OX G4 eee ATLANTA, GA.--v? 
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w LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. w 














Drops of Dairy Cream. 


All as Fat as Butter With Golden Hints to The Progressive Farmer Read- 
ers for Successful Handling of Many Every-Day Dairy Problems. 


Get posted on silos and making 
silage; and if enough cows are kept 
to justify it, by all means plant a sil- 
age crop and have a silo ready to re- 
ceive it. 

Begin to cut down a cow’s rations 
when it is desired that she go dry; 
and feed her so that it can be said 
she is well fed without being fatten- 
ed while she is dry. 

A bad smelling dairy barn shows 
that something is wrong. There 
will be plenty, though, who will 
laugh at the idea of a dairy barn not 
smelling to high heaven. 

Do not delay about starting to 
breed up the herd. It will take two 
years before results are got, and 
every year that the delay in starting 
continues makes one more year. 

If a number of calves are to fed, 
see that every one gets the feed it 
ought to have. Do not have any ar- 
rangement that will enable the large 
ones to eat what the small ones 
ought to have. 

Calves do not need fattening feed, 
like corn-meal, so much as they do 
muscle-building feed, like bran and 
oats, and little clover or cowpea or 
alfalfa hay. A little ensilage will 
not be amiss if it is on the farm. 

Do not let temporary’ set-backs 
breed permanent discouragement. 
Find out what the cause of the trou- 
ble was, and remove the cause. No 
clime has eternal sunshine and no 
business, dairying included, has suc- 
cess continually. 





To develop a dairy heifer into 
something really good, do not hesi- 
tate to feed it well the first two 
years. It will be a better feeder 
thereafter if fed well when young. 

It costs no more for feeding or at- 
tending to a well-bred sire than it 
does for a scrub, the only difference 
being in the first cost; and the well- 
bred sire will soon make up the dif- 
ference and much more. 

Do not expect to get rid of all the 
poor blood by using a pure-bred sire 
for a single year. The average will 
be greatly improved, but the im- 
provement will be only started by 
the first use of the good sire. 

Do not stay around a cow with a 
young calf if it seems to disturb her. 
Do not stuff her with a heavy feed at 


once. Increase her feed gradually |, 


after a comparatively small begin- 
ning, so that by the end of three or 
four days, if she is in good health 
and has a good appetite, she will be 
on about full feed. 

A farmer with one or two cows 
kept merely to supply the family with 
milk and butter cannot afford to 
weigh each cow’s milk all the time, 
or even twice a month perhaps; but 
the man who is giving a large part 
of his time to dairying, cannot afford 
not to weigh the milk. It will quick- 
ly show him when a cow is dropping 
off in milk and that something is 
needed to get the best results she is 
capable of, even if it is no more than 
a dose of physic. Besides, the dairy- 
man will know which cows to keep, 
which to dispose of, and which to 
keep heifers from. 








Grow Cowpeas for Your Dairy Herd. 


They Are Good Feed, Easy to Raise, Cost But Little, Improve the Soil, 
and Make Fine Ensilage. 


Dairymen are always interested in 
improving their soil. It is one rea- 
son that is often given for carrying 
on the dairy. It is equally true that 
cheap feed is one thing necessary to 
success with the dairy. The cowpea 
will both improve the soil and help 
to produce cheap dairy feed. North- 
ern dairymen feed wheat bran and 
the same practice is not uncommon 
among Southern dairymen. A ton 
of cowpea hay is worth as much as 
a ton of wheat bran, and if a fair 
quantity of ripe peas are saved with 
the hay it may be worth more. Raise 
alfalfa for hay if practical on the 
soil to be used; but if alfalfa is not 
possible, the cowpea is. 

* * @ 


In sandy regions and some others, 
where a liberal yield of corn cannot 
be expected, it will be advisable to 
make cowpea hay to replace a part 
of the corn given to work stock; so 
the dairyman need not feel that he 
is growing a crop for only his cows. 
Did you ever pay twenty dollars a 
ton for bran and think you were get- 
ting the worth of your money? If 
you did; consider what it will cost to 
produce a ton of cowpea hay, worth 
as much as the twenty dollars’ worth 
of bran—to say nothing about the 
land improving while growing the 
hay. 

* * @ 

The cowpea can be grown so con- 
veniently that there is little excuse 
for not making hay fromit. The pea 





can be grown after a crop of small 
grain, early corn, or potatoes, and 
make a good crop of hay in time to 
plant cane or oats in the fall. The 
truck grower will find the pea good 
to follow truck that has been taken 
off the land in June or the early part 
of July. The strongest reason why 
cowpeas are not raised more is that 
the farmer does not have time. Ask 
a few what are their reasons, and 
the reply will very often be that the 
farmer does not have time. But 
when the matter is sifted to the bot- 
tom, it will be found that too much 
time is given to crops that require 
much labor and are so uncertain that 
the farmer feels that he must have 
so large an acreage of the uncertain 
crops that call for much labor, that 
he has no time left for raising a sure 
soil-improving crop like peas. There- 
fore, the strongest reason for not 
(raising peas is that the farmer can- 


not break away from bad farming bi 


‘methods. 
* * * 

If a dairyman has a silo he will 
find that peas make good ensilage. 
Corn, peas and sorghum are the best 
crops for ensilaging that are grown 
in the South. There is not a fowl 
or beast on the farm that will not 
give good returns from eating some 
or all parts of the cowpea crop, 
either in the green, the ensilage or 
the dry state. Cowpea hay will al- 
ways find a market, so that no fear 
need be entertained that too much 
Will be made. 











MILK GANS ROB 
You 


Look ‘through a microscope at milk 
set to cream in pans orcans and you’ll 
see how they rob you. You’ll see the 
caseine—the cheese part—forming a 
spidery web all through the milk. 
You'll see this web growing thicker 
and thicker until it forms solid curd. 
How can you expect all the cream to 
rise through that? It can’t, This 
alas acini 


TEMPER MERCY WITH é 


HORSE SENSE”. 


All the strain of a horse’s work 
strikes upon the shoulders and 
ma<es a mercifully constructed, 
adaptable collar ahumane necessity. 
The Lankford Collar is just likea 
pad. Itis soft, yields with the strain 
instead of rubbing, and prevents 
galling by absorbing sweat. Made 
of heavy sail duck, with leather 
bearings and specially treated cot- 
ton that never packs or hardens. 
Don’t buy any other collar until 
you get our booklet on the 
“LANKFORD.” Write now. 


Couch Bros. Mfg Co. 


Memphis, Song. —Atioate Ga. 


MLL LYELL 


LETUS TANS 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Steer, Bull, or Horse Hide, 
Calt, Dog, Deer, or any kind of hide 
or skin with the hair on, soft, light, 
odorless and moth-proof for robe, rug, 
coat or gloves, and make them up when 
so ordered. 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with paces, shipping tags and instruc- 
Separators have 10,000 times more tions. We are the largest custom fur 
skimming force than pans or cans, ne st tae wae see domestic 
and twice as much as any other separ- make and sell Natural Black 
ator. They get all the cream—get it Galloway fur coats and robes, Black 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the ond } ay Y Bet rep a Dog Skin, 
best condition for making Gilt Edge and fur lined coats; alsodo jermy 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 


and head mounting. 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO 
tain to greatly increase your dairy 


116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
profits,so write at once for catalog 
I-283 and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 


The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto, Can. Chicago, tlle 











































caseine 
cream, You stand that loss just as 
long as you use pans or cans for they 
haven’t enough skimming force to 
take out all the cream. But, just the 
minute you commence using Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator, you 
stop that loss. 

Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
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BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache, Send for FREE illus. catalog showing latest improvee 
When writing advertisers, please mentior | mentsandtestimonials from thousands. less Bt tales 
this paper Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 158 E.Harrison St.,Chicago, lil. 











Any man, woman—even a 6-year Old Cuuu Can run it. reo- 
ple have been doing it for 22 years. Black Hawk Shellers Black Hawk 
areso weil made thatI give repairs free, Shells8tolibu. Gorn Shellers 
per hour. Parts built for strain are malleable iron; bear- 
ings chilled iron. Clamped with a twist of fingers to box, barrel, tub or 
bin. Mighty convenient. If your dealer can’t turnish a genuine Black 
¥ Hawk, ask for price delivered your depot. Booklet Free. Write 
NOW. Agents Wanted. my A H, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Maker of Corn Shel'ers and Rend Grist Mills exclusively. 




















\D0 YOU USE 
‘ A 


Wi i 
We CREAM i / 
oF URVESTER? 


SSN™ IF NOT WHY NOT? “¢ 


T enables you to get every particle easy running, easily cleaned and are 
of butter fat from the milk. You built to cause the least possible trouble 
can’t get it by hand skimming. in operation, 

You will have fresh, warm, sweet You should be satisfied with nothing 
skim-milk for calves and pigs—a most _ but the best separator youcan buy. The 
excellent feed. When youskim by hand, I. H. C. cream harvesters are designed 
the milk is cold and stale. and manufactured to be as nearly per- 

It saves work. You have no idea how fect working machines as possible. 
much drudgery a cream harvester will Both have stood the hardest tests 
save if you have never used one. ever given any cream separator, Every 

You want your dairy products to be of — nine is giv en . thorough Sectors take 
the highest grade. Everywhere it is the bility of ar caren og ig C — 
rg tama Thee . Sener ueak harvester that is not right working. 
reason why you should use one. International local agents can supply 


. : you with catalogs, hangers and full pare 
The International Harvester Com: jiculars Call and take the matter up 


pany of America offers you a choice of with them, or write the Home Office. 
two of the best machines manufactured. You will be interested in seeing a copy 

The Bluebell, a gear drive machine of booklet on the ‘‘Development of the 
and the Dairymaid, a chain drive ma Cream Separator” which will be mailed 
chine, are-both simple,clean skimmers' on request. 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago,U.S.A. 


(Incorporated) 
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THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of kuown reliability, and will do asthey promise 
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THE MARKETS. | 
_ RALEIGH COTTON. 
Kalcigh, January 27, 198. 


Cotton, good 
Off gradets_____- a 


12 
10 @1l% 





NEW ORLEANS COTTON. 


Quotations based on cotton in press or 
warehouse. 





This day 
To-day las! year. 
RA COG TIIEG vcccnneciines 814 5 15-16 
Ordinary 5 6 15 16 
84% 
94 
10%% 
s 2 11 3-'6 
Middling fair ; 12 3-16 
eae 12 13-16 





CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston. S C., January 27, 1908. 









































D.8.C. R Sides, packed__....--... 84 
D. 8. Bellies, packed____ 84 
D. 8S. Butts. 6% 
(IR EE 81 
Hame—Choice,as tosizeand brand 17 
Lard—ture—Tierces -_..._.-__-.--. 10 
Pearl meal - $1 65 
Meal, Common 1 55 
Hay—Timothy 1 20 
Grain—Corn, white -...-.---____-_. 80 
Corn, mixed 79 
Oats—Clipped white_.__-.._.-.____. 68 
Mixed sian 66 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-_- 75 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds -_____ $1 50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 16 
Corn bran, per 100 pounda ______ 1 10 
Middlings, :er 100 pounds_______ 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 po';nds__________-_- 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced _.___-_._. -----. 80 
Rebundled sh 80 
New ties $1 13 
Bagzing—2 poundas_____.___-...... 1034 
Flour—S pring wheat patent _____- $5 50 to 5 75 
Patent 5 00 to5 2% 
Straight _.-. 4 80 to4 75 
Choice 4 0010 4 25 
RICHMOND PRODUCE MARKET. 


Richmond, Va., January 27, 1908. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 


























Turkeys 12 @ 14 
Chickens, large Ib. .....-...--.---. 14 
Chickena, small -..---....-.-----. 15 
Heps._... cae? ae 
Ducks, large ll @ 12 
Guineas, each p23) | 
Geese, each -- 60 @ 8 | 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, perlb... 19 @ W 
Choice dairy packed__--_.__._.-. 19 @ 20 
Choice store packed ----..-.__... i7 @ 18 
EGGS. 

Crates, nearby fresh laid___._... 22 
Crates, from other sections_____- 22 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, fancy, cloth cov’d bbl., $3 00 @ 3 25 
Apples, choice per barrel.___-_- 260 @ 275 
Pippins and Winesaps----.---.- 83509 @ 409 





| berries 
|a mighty interesting 
| to Progressive Farmer readers. 


Blackeye Peas, per bushel .__._ 165 @ 2 00 | 
Beans, Navy, No. 1 white __.__- 200 @ 22%! 

Common to choice, per bus 175 @ 2 00| 
Potatoes, choice per bu. i... 70 @ 738 
Cabbage, Dani h, ton,_____-.._- Ou @ 12 BU 
Celery, fancy large, per bunch. 60 @ 65 

Choice, per bunch. ...-._. 40 @ 60 
| eee 160 @ 1 66 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


The prices are strict'y who'esale (not job 


lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual Sales: 

i re Beto 3% 
PERECESy DEO cannssunseennanes 314 to 

Pe Slonintttinndmmeneias wae. oe 
Machine picked................ 2%t. 8 
Bunch _- a il 
Spanish peanuts.......... .....- BO SO Ktrcncun 





Live Stock, Seeds, Plants. 
(Other advertising news on page 18.) 


Here are some firms and dealers 
who can help you to better yields 
through improved seeds: 

W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C.— 
Prolific cotton, superior in earliness 
and heavy fruiting. 

G. F. Park, Alexander City, Ala. 
Genuine Russell Big Boll Cotton 
seed by original introducer. 

J. W. Keith, Rocky Point, N. C.— 
Wonderful and Unknown peas. 

Experiment Station, West Raleigh, 
N. C.—Culpepper’s Imported Cotton. 

Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C.— 
Ooats, peas, soja beans; write for 
Catalogue ‘‘4.”’ 

J. E. Miller, Bufola, N. C., R. 7.— 
Hawkins’ and Grears’s cottonseed. 

J. E. Culpepper, Luthersville, Ga. 
Culpepper’s Re-improved cotton. 

Thos. B. Pace, Maxton, N. C.— 
Floradora and Allen cotton. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Field, garden, and flower seeds. Cat- 
alogue free. 

R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 445, Three 
Rivers, Mich.—Great Crops of Straw- 
and How to Grow Them— 
book sent free 





If you want live stock or poultry, 
the following advertisers will be 
found added to the list of those who 
are ready to serve you: 

Ss. S. Smith & Bro., 
Tenn.—Brown Leghorns, 

W. E. Barrett, Farmville, 
—Bronze turkeys. 


Whitesburg, 


NM. 2. 








A Pioneer Fertilizer Concern and its Methods. 


The Navassa Guano Company of| 


| 


Wilmington is the pioneer in the} 


| 
manufacturing of fertilizers in the| 
South. Chartered under the laws | 
of North Carolina in 1869, it is one| 
of the first corporations that entered 
upon the work that has resulted in 
the great industrial and financial 
development of the South and in this 
great advancement this company has 
at all times been an efficient and 
helpful factor. With the South it 
has grown, and with the people of 
the South it has endured and ren- 
dered assistance and in the prosperity! 
of the South it has freely shared. 
Before the sources of fertilizer 
were known to exist in the United) 
States in the forms of phosphate | 
rock, animal products from the! 
slaughter houses, cottonseed meal 
from the cotton fields and many} 
other beneficial materials now in| 
common use, the Navassa Guano Co.}| 
made its fertilizers of phosphate rock | 
from the islands of the sea, nitrates, 
from the west coast of South Ameri-} 
ca and the Menhadden fish from our! 
own shores, and was the first after | 
our devastating Civil War to devote 
itself to the task of supplying to our | 
impoverished Southland the best arti- | 
ficial plant foods and to enable the | 
Southern planter to increase his | 
yields and render less arduous his 
tasks and more profitable his labors, | 
resulting in his ability to discharge | 
the heavy burdens upon the lands 
that he had inherited and in placing | 





| and waste products in available plant 


hope and happiness within his reach. 
In the conversion of deleterious 


food, in the most approved and effi- 
cient means of manufacture,—in all 
that pertains to producing the best 
fertilizers suited for the various 
crops—this company has always kept 
well in the front. This is evidenced 
by its continued increasing business 
that louder than mere words pro- 
claims the proved value of its pro- 
ducts and the liberal policy that has 
ever marked its dealings with its 
customers and the public. 

This company has throughout its 
history been owned and managed by 
Southern men thoroughly acquainted 
with the needs and demands of the 
South. <A liberal and _ progressive 
policy has been and will continue to 
be pursued, ever keeping abreast 
with all improvements and ever be- 
ing in position to serve its customers 
the best. 1 

Its business extends from Virginia 


to the Gulf, and from its large fac-| 


tories in Wilmington, N. C., and in 
Selma, N. C., it has every facility to 
receive, manufacture, and most 
promptly deliver its products by all 
railway lines, as well as by water, 
throughout the large territory where 
dwell its many customers. 

The Navassa Guano Co. of Wil- 
mington is not only the pioneer fer- 
tilizer manufacturer in the South, 
but has proved itself to be one of the 
most beneficial and successful cor- 
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- A True Plane 


When you buy an ordinary plane you have to find out by 
actual use whether it is true or not. 

You know a Keen Kutter Plane, or any Keen Kutter 
tool, is true before you buy it, because it is stamped with 
the trademark which guarantees it. 

N You know it will be perfect in hang, balance, 
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temper, finish and adjustment, because all Keen 
Kutter Tools are tested and inspected and found 
worthy to uphold their well-earned reputation as 
Tools of Service before the name and trademark 
are stamped upon them. This mark is your safe- 
guard in buying tools. It costs you nothing, but 
means if anything goes wrong you shall not be 
the loser. To be sure of lasting, accurate, and 
practical tools, ask for 


| KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes 
Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass: 
cutters, Ice-picks, anda full line of Farm and Garden Tools— 
Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, 
Grass-siiears, Rakes, etc. Also a full line of Scissors and 
Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years 
under this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten."’—E. C. Simmons. Trademark Registered. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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strawberry Plants! Fruit Trees! 


Send $2 for 1000 strawberry plants, earliest to 
latest, best varieties. Fruit trees of every des- 
cription. Send for free catalog. 


John Lightfoot, Dept. 2, Fast Chattanooga Sta., Tenn. 
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" The Earliest 
=. wae The Earliest Flat 
om fe ae Cabbage Head 
ae Grown. Earliest. Variety. 
CABBACE PLANTS :..: 
SALE! 


AM ON MY ANNUAL TOUR around the world with any of the best known vari- 

eties of Open Air Grown Cabbage tlants at the following prices, vis: 10 0 to 4,000 
at $1 60 per thousand; 5,00u t 9.000 $1.25; 10,000 or more at 90c. F.O.B Meggett,8.C, All 
orcers promptly filed ana satisfaction guaranteed Asx« for prices on 50,000 or 100,000. 
Cash accompanying all orders or they will goC.O. D. Address 


B. L. COX, Ethel, S. C., Box X. 








porations chartered in our State. 











The Gole Universal Planter. 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity and increasing sales. Why? Be- 
cause it beats them all in planting corn, 
cotton, peas, pea- 
nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel- 
vet beans, canta- 
loupes and wa- 
termelons. 













CROWNED WITH 
SUCCESS 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 
Planter. Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens and lightens their labor 


and puts money in their pockets. 








You had better find out about those Cole Planters before plant- 


ing time. Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


Cole M’f’z: Company, 


Box F, Charlotte. N. C. 
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‘‘The Almighty and 


Unfailing Friends. 


The South May be Made a Paradise by Proper Rotation, Legumes, and 
the Feeding of Live Stock—Some of the Trials and Triumphs of a 


Placky Colonist. 


Messrs. Editors: After I had seen 
n.y fortieth birthday and spent 25 
years in railroad work in England 
and this country, a great strike sud- 
denly threw me out of work and I 
found myself—farming. There was 
une thing in my favor: I had nothing 
tov unlearn. Realizing my ignorance, 
I began to study; but I soon learned, 
ov the shores of Lake Superior, that 
a climate giving you eight or nine 
months winter was not an ideal place 
for farming. 


Evil Report About the South. 


I began to enquire of the South. 
A lady friend who had land and a 
son in Florida tried to dissuade me. 
She told me that butter was 40 and 
50 cents a pound and that nearly all 
used in the South was shipped in 
from the West and North. The same 
way with corn, meat, and hay. The 
climate was not suited to these crops 
and the Southern farmer could not 
compete with the products shipped 
in from the North and West. It 
seemed incredible. I enquired of 
others with the same result. Go 
anywhere but in the South, they 
said, if you want to farm. The soils 
there, exhausted and lifeless, can 
never be made profitable to farm, 
and the people are in the most de- 
plorable condition financially. In 
much of this there was too much 
truth. 

These things are mentioned to 
show what impressions the North 
and West have of agricultural con- 
ditions in the South. 


Made the Plunge Anyhow. 


My curiosity would be satisfied 
with nothing short of a trial. 
And so against the advice of friends, 
I joined a colony of home-seekers 
that had settled in Horry Co., S. C., 
a year before, some of whom were 
writing flattering letters about the 
land of promise they had _ found. 
Imagine my surprise when I arrived 
to find that those who had been prais- 
ing the South the most were trying 
the hardest to sell out and go back 
—which they actually accomplished, 
as they could find opportunity, leav- 
ing one by one until it seemed that 
we would be left alone of all the 
colonists. 


A Pall of Despondency. 


It was in the latter part of Decem- 
ber when I arrived. Everything 
seemed barren and desolate. Not a 
word of hope could be gleaned from 
any one of the remaining colonists; 
they were homesick and discouraged. 
I began to feel a little blue myself. 
I tried to find out from my neighbors 
what method to adopt in order to 
get the maximum profit out of the 
land with the least outlay of toil 
and expense. I was willing to sit at 
their feet for instruction. Alas, I 
appealed in vain. I was thrown on 
n.y own resources. 


A Little Light Breaks. 


It was at this time that I received 
a copy of an agricultural paper, of 
which that particular issue was de- 
voted to the cowpea and its ability 
to improve. the soil, while at the 
same time making profitable crops 
of hay. It was the very thing I 
wanted to fill the vacuum in my soul. 
I became converted. My sorrow was 
turned to joy. 

About this time a lady from Iowa, 
to whom my wife had become great- 


the Cowpea’’---Two 


her husband and family to settle 
near us, came one evening and told 
my wife and me that they were 
going back again to Iowa. 

This seemed be like the 
straw for the already 
camel’s back, and in despair my 
wife exclaimed, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘Whatever shall we do, Lewey? 
all our friends are leaving us and we 
shali be left alone down here.’’ 

“No,’”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘we shall not 
be left alone; we still have two 
friends who will stay by us.” 

“Who are they?’’ she asked, dubi- 
ously. 


to last 


burdened 


“The Almighty God and the cow- 
pea!”’ I replied, ‘‘and as long as they 
will stand by me I will stand by the 
South, and prove that it is not only 
possible to live but also to prosper 
while farming in South Carolina.”’ 


The Clouds Rolled By. 


That was seven years ago and I am 
still here. To-day I am more satis- 
filed than ever that by proper rota- 
tion and management the South must 
take the lead and become the most 
important of all sections on this con- 


tinent. But we must recognize 
the need of supplying that miss- 
ing link that should connect the 


fall, through the wastes of our open 
Winters, with the following spring. 
In other words, we must recognize 
the importance of having at least a 
cover crop to. protect our soils 
through the winter months. 

And those of us (how great is the 
number!) whose lands lack both ni- 
trogen and humus cannot afford to 
ignore the winter legumes; for with 


a proper understanding and use of 
the winter legumes, such as the 


vetches and crimson clover, we can 
redeem our soils from poverty and 
death, and make ourselves prosper- 
ous and happy. 


Legumes and Proper Rotation--What 
a Difference! 


It is a mystery to me that no one 
could tell me anything about the won- 
derful possibilities of vetch. Suppose 
that when I first landed in the Caroli- 
nas in those December days I hadseen 
fields of vetch and oats growing, 
with the cows and other stock con- 
tentedly grazing thereon, after leav- 
ing the ice and snow of Northern 
Michigan, instead of the dreary deso- 
lation that greeted me on my arrival; 
what a difference it would have 
made? Yes, and what a difference 
it really is—to see the living green, 


providing pasture all through the 
winter months; then think of the 
beautiful crop of rich hay in the 


then after the hay is 
safely housed, think of the corn or 
potatoes or peas that can follow on 
land that has been so much improved 
by its winter service. 


early spring; 


Corn by the “Divine Plan.” 


There has been a great deal of 
interest taken in the Williamson 
plan of growing corn lately. I have 
no doubt is has been beneficial to 
many that have tried it—in fact, any 
method of growing anything, is bet- 
ter than no method at all—but, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, the ma- 
jority of the corn crops raised in 
the cotton belt will in the not dis- 
tant future be grown after what I 
am pleased to call the Divine plan, 
namely: corn planted in thoroughly 
prepared soil after a luxuriant crop 





































































roofing had a special mineral 
surface that didn’t ever need 


Most ready roofings require 
a heavy coat of paint as a wear- 
ing surface every year or two. 
Otherwise they soon leak. 
Paint and labor cost money and 
trouble, but all smooth-surfaced 
roofings demand such attention 
or the weather will quickly 
ruin them. 

Suppose you could get a paint 
for your ready roofing that 
would last aslong asthe roofing 
and never need to be tig ? buy painted roofings. 

You would buy it, wouldn’t you! 
Suppose (better yet) that the Address nearest office. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati_ Minneapolis 
Boston St. Louis Allegheny Kansas City New Orlcans_ London, Eng, 


Storage House at Pitiston, Pa. 


any paint? Wouldn’t you buy 
that ? Of course you would. 

If you send for a Free sample 
of Amatite and booklet about it, 
you will find it exactly fills your 
bill. The mineral surface of 
Amatite will outwear any paint, 
and generally lasts as long as 
the building without any care 
at all. Investigate before you 
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G RUCKER SHORT vD 
A little later 


than Succession. 


ERS AKE 
The Earliest 


Cabbage Grown. Largest aol cenean Cabbage 
1863 Forty years Experieace and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. i908 
Ovr stock guaranteed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 
funded. Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind guarantee. 
Ask your Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 

Plant Grower, plants sure to produce satisfactory results. 

PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
and ever at $1.00 per thousand f. 0. b. Young's Island, S.C. Our special Express Rate on 
Wants is very low. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the best results 
they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. In the 
Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 

Send for our Catalogue; it contains valuable information about fruit end vegetable 
growing, home mixing of fertilizers, etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders. 
We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 88 Young’s oe, 6.6 
The Celebrated DeLoach Mill 


The . ef» Saw Your Own Lumber We Set the Pace 
W ’ \ \} \ For lumber is lumber nowadays, 

orld’s  \\ econo cae —Others do the 
Standard \ , Best They 
for 20 = Can 


our help. 
A 15-year-old 


TARANTEED CAPAQTY A? 
pets boy rat 
i su caeentalin, 


Y i Two hands cut 
7 ff 6.000 feet per day. 
SJ 15000 mills in nie 
F the world over. 
. Variable Feed, Friction 
_ Set Works, Automatic Stee! Tri- 
plex Dogs and Diamond Track produce 
results impossible with other mills. Send for 
JA “ entalog of Saw Mills up to 200 H. P,, Steam Engines 
and Boilers, Gasoline Engines, Portable Corn and Feed 
Mills. Planers, Shingle Mills, Wood Saws and Water 
Wheels. Prom pe shipment and we pay the freight. * 
OACH MILL MFG. CO., Box 263, BRIDGEPORT, ALA. 


AKEFIELD, The Earliest’ 
2d Earliest Flat Heau Varicty, 
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grown without the application of any| I 
fertilizer. 





also think of the former barren- 
ness and infertility of the soils be- 
fore me. And before me comes a 
vision of the New South, for her 
winter of nakedness has been clothed 
with the verdure of plenty. It is 
then that I say from the very depths 
of my soul, “Surely the wilderness 
and the solitary place is made glad. 
Surely the desert doth rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.”’ 

J. LEWIS LER, 





The Desert Blossoming as the Rose. 


My experience along these lines 
has been most encouraging. And in 
the early spring time, whe the vetch 
begins to bloom, with the Qittle busy 
bees humming from flower to flower, 
and with the knowledge of the in- 
creasing fertility of the soil, I look 
back again to the desolate thoughts 















ly attached, and who had come with 


of vetch or crimson clover, and 





of our first December experience, and Conway, 8. C. 
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¢ POULTRY AND EGGS % 
§ FOREMOST BREEDS. 





GREEN’SS C BROWN LEGHORNS hold 
their own in any company and have won the 
bine at some of the leadirg show- bothnorth 
and south: choice young stock for sale. Jno. 
P. Greene, 708 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N C. 


Egg: $1.25 Per Clutch of 15 —If in want of 
on. a ates aie ~ Barred Rocks 
getthe famous Hawkins strain and Thompson's 
“Ringlets” from 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, N. C. 


Brown Leghorns. 


Ten sons of First Prize World's Fair Winner 














in use. Eggs, $4.00 per 100: Exhibition mat- 
ings, $5.00 per 15. S. S. SMITH & BRO., 
WHITESBURG, Tenn. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


Trio, $8.00; Extra Pullets, $2.50. 
W. E. BARRETT, - FARMVILLE. N. C. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Eggs for hatching from two of the best breeds 
there are. B. P. R., $1.00 per 15; B. O., $1.50 per 
15. Also a few nice cockerels for sale at $1.00 
each. Orders filled on short notice. Eggs strict- 
ly fiesh, and packed so as to go safely anywhere. 

MRS. A. J. OWENS, CANON, Ga. 


Fine Gockerels $1.50 Each. 


Black Java and Partridge Wyandotte Cocker- 
els. These are extra fine birds and to make 
room will sell at $1.50 each. 


T. P. DILLON, : Monroe, N. C. 
SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS 


Eggs from nice colored and healthy birds at 
$2.00 per 15; $3.00 per 30; $7.00 per 100. I breed 
S. C. Reds exclusively. Send me your orders, 
Will give satisfaction. No stock for sale. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, WYATT, N. 


‘FAMOUS’ WHITE WYANOOTTES. 


Built up by the Trap-Nest Individual Record 
System, for Heavy Laying. Snow White, Pro- 
lific, Strong. Best all-purpose fowl. Eggs from 
Pens Nos, 1 and 2, Select prizewinnings, $8 00 
Pens 8 and 4, Special, Choice Mating, - 2 00 
Pens Nos. 5 to 9, Splendid utility matings, 1 00 


for fifteen eggs. 
W, T. ROBERTS, Dept. C, Gurley, Ala. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT DEN o., Tazewell Va., 

to P. F. folks,on Wm. McGregor 38431, by 
Bay McGrexor, dam’s sire Staptwooda by 
Nutwood Svorth) ne, kHampshires, 
Soutbdowns, Mammouth Bronze and White 
Turkeys, Pea Fowl and Ducks, White and 
Barred Rocks, White Wvanudoties, Brahmas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Black Lang- 
shans. Price makes this lot loog bargainy 
Offer expires Feb. 1. Pairs, trios, pens, no 
kin, or single mal s. 


GOOD EGGS FOR HATCHING. 











Cc. 








From BURKES GAR- 





Pure S. C. Brown Leghorns. 


Best laying strain in the South. Free range. 
$1.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100, $50.00 per 1000. 

Pure Single Comb White Leghorns, from prize 
winning strains, pullets commenced to lay at 5 
months old, $1.50 for 15, $8.00 per 100. 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, Ist class mat- 
ing, $2.00 for 15, $10.00 per 100. 

I ship from Richmond, Va. 
fertile eggs, and safe delivery. 


MRS. CAL HUSSELMAN, 
R. F. D. 1. 


E@@s, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 
S$. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyap- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndang, Black Minor 
cas, Light Brahmes, anc 
Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s tea #95 . 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS. 


I guarantee fresh 


HIGHLAND SPRINGS, Va. 








How to Set and Treat the Mother H 
Chicks for the 


If one is in the poultry business 
extensively enough to justify it, he 
will do better by using incubators 
and brooders than by using hens. 
Hens get lousy and make chicks the 
same way, get nervous and break 
eggs or trample chicks, get erratic 
and neglect their work of hatching 
or brooding; while incubators and 
brooders will stick by their work and 
do it right just as long as the poul- 
tryman himself does well. The small 
poultryman will continue to use 
hens, as may the one who has pur- 
chased a sitting of high-priced eggs, 
the chicks from which he wants to 
hatch by themselves so they can be 
marked and identified for all time. 


How to Treat a Sitting Hen. 


Sitting hens will do better if re- 
moved from the regular laying quar- 
ters. Other hens should not be al- 
lowed to go about them, to try to get 
on their nests and maybe cause eggs 
to be broken. A sitting hen does not 
have a good disposition at the best, 
and ought to be managed according- 
ly. If the nests in which the hatch- 
ing is to be done are in a room that 
can be closed to confine the sitters, 
they can be controlled easier. When 
a hen gets broody, she may be car- 
ried to a specially prepared nest at 
night and be given one egg, a glass 
egg or an egg gourd, to interest her 
till it is seen that she has fully made 
up her mind to hatch something. 
When she does that, then a sitting 
can be placed under her. Early in 
the season the number of eggs should 
be reduced by, say, two. If an egg 
gets somewhat out from under a hen 
during warm weather, it is of little 
consequence; while if she has too 
many early in the season a number 
of eggs may get from under her in 
turn, and their chances of hatching 
be reduced. 


Good Way to Make a Hen’s Nest. 


The nest need not be made of 
well matched lumber; but if not, it 
will be advisable to put paper in the 
bottom in cold weather, then putting 
one or two inches of fine dry earth 
on the paper and soft hay for the 
nest proper on top of the earth. If 
tobacco stems are at hand, a few 
may be placed on the earth under 
the hay, to make trouble for lice and 
mites if they should attempt to make 
their home in the nest or on the hen. 
Lice and mites cause many hens to 
die or to quit their nests while sit- 
ting. 

Some good poultrymen prefer to 
make nests for sitting hens, twice as 
long as wide, so the hens can be con- 
fined to their nests. The eggs are 
then placed in the back half of the 
nest, a low partition dividing the two 
halves of the nest from each other. 
Then if a hen tries to get off the nest 
while it is closed, she walks to the 
forward half of the nest because it is 
lighter, and will not tramp about on 
the eggs and break them. 


When the Chicks Come Off. 


After the hen is taken from the 
nest with her young chicks, a coop 





R F D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte. N. C. 


two and one-half feet square will 





Special Offer of Eggs for Hatching. $150 for 15 Eggs, 





Biltmore Farms: 





eghorns. 


Bo k your orders ahead or you may be too 


at Low Prices. 


BILTMORE FARMS, BILTMORE, N. C. 


Fr .m high-class matings 
Whit» Piymouth R. cKxs, White Wyand ttes, Brown 


f good bi -ds—Barred and 


Special price on Eggs by the 100. 
late. Berkshire Pigs and Young Jerseys 


Hatching the Chickens and Getting 
Them Started. 


en and How to Manage the Young 
First Few Weeks. 


give good service. The roof should 
shed water well. The floor should 
be removable, so that it can be clean- 
ed once a day; and it should be thor- 
oughly cleaned that often. Lots of 
work? Not too much for the good 
of the chicks. If the sides of the 
coop extend down over the floor, the 
rains will not run across the floor 
as they would when the coop sits on 
top of the floor. This may seem 
like a small point, but in wet weath- 
er it may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

On the south side of this little coop 
should be a wired-in yard that is 
four by five feet, and one and a half 
feet high. The yard should be se- 
curely fastened to the coop and 
laths put not over an inch apart or 
wire netting of one-inch mesh should 
form the sides, lath or two-inch mesh 
netting being all right for the top of 
the yard. The frame of the yard 
can be made of one and four-inch 
stuff, or even smaller will do. This 
small yard will be big enough for a 
considerable time, the time depend- 
ing on the growth of the chicks and 
on the weather. When they need 
more room, lift the outer end of the 
yard so they can run about outside 
and get back to their mother at will. 


Portable Houses for Little Chicks. 


The yard may be moved about to 
get it on clean earth now and then. 
A yard of the size specified will be 
large enough for fifteen or twenty 
chicks till they are large enough to 
wean, provided they are allowed to 
run out and in. When they leave 
the yard and the hen they can be 
put with other broods and be placed 
in a small portable house on a good 
grassy range. Small portable houses 
for growing chicks make for suc- 
cess. The birds of various ages are 
kept separated and each age has the 
best chance of doing well. If the ex- 
pense of such a house seems too 
great, try getting a large box and 
fitting it up so the youngsters can be 
shut in and their enemies can be 
shut out at night. Be sure the 
houses or boxes can be kept dry in- 
side. They ought to be well venti- 
lated in warm weather particularly. 
Crowding chickens into a close stuffy 
place in hot weather will cause them 
to steam the vitality out of them- 
selves. 


Use Insect Powder Thoroughly 


Do not forget to sift insect pow- 
der down to the very skin of the hen 
when she is given eggs and again 
when she comes off the nest with her 
brood. Other applications should be 
given as needed. Ina case of doubt, 
make another application. By turn- 
ing the feathers back contrary to the 
way they grow, the powder can be 
got down to the skin every time. This 
will give lice little chance of preying 
on her or on the chicks. Grease or 
oil in small quantities applied to the 
head of the hens is good for that 
part; but exercise care not to 
use too much, especially in damp 
weather. 





It is likely that right now your 
chickens cannot find enough dry 
earth to dust in and kill lice that are 
annoying them. Provide the’ dust 
bath, and the old chickens will do 
the rest. They cannot kill mites this 
vay, though, since mites generally 
stay on the roosts during the day, 


feeding at night when the fowls go 





Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 
i: EXCELSIOR 
See i INCUBATOR 





or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching, 
Absolutely reliable and seif-regu 
lating. Thousands in use to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. LU. 


Catalogue 





SEABOARD 
Air Line Railway. 


Aunouncement of New Year Schedule, 


Quickest line to New York, Northwest, 
Flori'a and Southwest. Direct line to Atlan- 
ta, birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans and 
voints W-st. 

‘Time given below is for the information of 
th- public and is not guaranteed. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 


NORTHBOUND. 


No 84—1.20 a. m., for Richmond, Washing- 
ton and New York—stops at Franklinton and 
Henderson Day coaches and sieerping cars 
to Washington—arrive Richmond 605 a. m. 
Washington, 9.26 a. m., New York, 8.15 p. m. 
No. 32—3.2 a m., for Portsmouth-Norfolk. 
“tops at principai local points. Arrive Koy- 
kius, Va, 746 a. m. Stops 20 miuutes for 
breakfast. Arrive Portsmouth. 10.10 a. m. 
Day Cvaches and sleeping cars 

No. s8—10 55 a. m., for portsmou h-Norfolk 
and local points. Arrive Weldon, 2.40 p. m. 
Con: ects with A. . L. for Eastero ‘ arolina 
ints. Arrive Por smouth, 5.30 p. m. Con- 
nects with Steamship Lines for ashington, 
Baltimore, Cape Charles, New York, Boston, 
and Providence. Day coaches ana Pullman 
sleeping cars to Portsmouth. 

No. 66—12.50 p. m., for Richmond, Waehing- 
ten and New York. Stops at Henderson. 
Arrive Richmond, 6.05 p. m., Washington, 
9.30 p. m., New York,7.30a.m. Day Coaches, 
Parlor-car to Washington. Sleeping car to 
New York. 
No. 30—4.00 p. m., Shoo-fly for Louisburg, 
Oxford, Henderson, Weldon. 


SOUTHBOUND. 


No. 33—2.55 a. m., for Charlotte, Atlanta. 
Birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans, an 

point. West. Arrive ‘ harlotte, 19.10 a. m., 
tlanta, 4.30 p. m., ! irmingham, 10.15 p. m., 
Memphis, 7.10 a. m., New Orleacs, 9.40 a. m. 
o. 81 15a m. for Jacksonville and Ficri- 
da points. Day coaches and sleeping car to 
Jacksonville and stops between Kaleigh and 
Ham! tat Moncure, Sanford, Southern Pines, 
Aberdeen. Arrive at Hamlet 9.30 a. m., 
br. akfast; Columbia 12.20 B. m. (Eastern 
time), Savannah 5.05 p. m., Jacksonvi.le 9.50 


p. ™. 
No. 41—5.45 p. m. Localstatiors Chariotte, 
Atlanta and poujnts West, arriving in Atilan- 
ta 8,40 a. m. o connection at Hamlet for 
Wilmington. Day coaches and sleeping car 
for Attanta’ 
No. 43—7.10 p. m. for Southern Pines, Pine- 
hurst, Jack-onvil e, and Florida points. Ar- 
rive Hamlet 1005 p. m., Columbia 1,20 a. m., 
Savanvah 4.30 p. mw., Jacksonville 9.00 a. m., 
Tampa 6.50 p. m., St. Augustine 11.00 a. m., 
Miami 10.25 p. m. 
The Seaboard Florida Limited, operated 
between New York and St. Augustine, Fla., 
duri g winter tourist season, will onlv stop 
>t Joh son street (Ralei.n) soutnbound No. 
99 3.25 a. m.; northbound No. 98, 4.20 a. m. 
For rates, sch: duies, time tables and other 
information d: sired. +> pply to J. F. Mitchell, 
City pommee ahd ticket agent, Telephone 
o. 117. - 


Cc. H. GATTIS, 
Travelling Passenger Agent, No. 4. West 
Martin St., Tucker bidg., Opposite Nort En- 
trance Post-office, Raleigh, N. C. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-dday—soil, 
iclimate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


firé Southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymap and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a qowins 
foreign trade. Ita ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


year. 

The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff ang sell 
it, and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 





Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
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Growing Plants in Seed Beds. 


Cabbage, celery, lettuce, and some 
other crops may be sown broadcast 
(rather thinly) in the seed bed. But 
if time is an object and good stout 
plants are desired at an early date, 
they can better be secured by sowing 
thinly in rows or small drills and 
cultivating them. The bed may be 
laid off with a six-inch board and a 
sharp bit of wood. Lay the board 
on the soil, make a furrow along 
its edges with the stick, turn it over, 
make another and so on. Sow the 
seed in these freshly opened furrows, 
cover immediately and press the 
earth down with the edge of che 
board. Cultivate the spaces between 
the rows frequently from the time 
the plants come up until they are 
ready to be transplanted. 

xs * *£ 

One of the most serious troubles 
in plant beds is caused by a disease 
known as damping off. This can 
best be controlled by thorough atten- 
tion to ventilation, if the bed is cov- 
ered, and by keeping the ground 
worked shallow that it may be dry 
on top. This should receive particu- 
lar attention after each rain and as 
a further safeguard, locate the seed 








bed on well-drained ground. Appli- 
cations of flowers of sulphur, or Bor- 
deaux mixtures are also valuable as- 
sistants in controlling it. 

ss & 

To keep plants growing vigorously 
in the plant bed, nitrate of soda or 
liquid manure are very valuable. The 
nitrate of soda can be used at the 
rate of one ounce to one gallon of 
water. Dissolve in the water and 
sprinkle over the plants from time 
to time. Liquid manure can be pre- 
pared by filling a kerosene barrel 
half full of manure (well-rotted cow 
manure igs best) and then filling the 
barrel up with water. The liquid 
can be dipped out and used after it 
has stood twenty-four hours. The 
same barrel may be filled a number 
of times.or until the strength of the 
manure is exhausted. A better plan 
is to suspend a wire basket filled 
with manure in the top of the barrel, 
fill the barrel \/ith water, and draw 
off the liquid manure from below 
through a faucet. This manure wa- 
ter may be used liberally on most 
plants. 

H. HAROLD HUME, 

Glen St. Mary, Fla. 





Cabbage Worms and How to Hill Them. 


Messrs. Editors: My fall cabbage 
was greatly injured by worms. They 
resemble the army worm, except they 
are larger in the middle and smaller 
at the ends. J. E. CARRUTH. 

Auburn, Ala. 


Editorial Answer: As cabbage is 
grown more extensively in any sec- 
tion, worms that injure it will be- 
come more numerous. There are 
three species of larvae (insects in 
their worm stage of development) 
that eat the leaves of cabbage; and 
since they all can be destroyed by 
the same remedy, a general idea of 
all of them will be given and then 
the remedy. (1) The white cabbage 
butterfly can be seen depositing eggs 
from March to November on cabbage, 
among other plants. The larva that 
hatches is the color of the cabbage 
leaf and covered with very fine short 
hairs. Its color makes it hard to de- 
tect by the inexperienced. It will 
live when the temperature gets down 
to 10 degrees, though at this low 
temperature it lies torpid in the 
morning and goes to eating when the 
sun warms it up. (2) The checkered 
white butterfly produces a striped 
larva that is longer than the green 
worm. It crawls in the manner of 
measuring worms. Both these feed 
ou the large leaves of the cabbage. 
(3) But the third worm feeds on the 
bud leaves and goes down into the 
head. It has dark greenish stripes 
along its sides and is smaller than 
either of the other two. While it is 
not generally so numerous as the 
other two, it is very injurious and 
befouls the plant with its droppings. 


A Good Remedy for All Three. 


One remedy is good for all three, 
and is one tablespoonful of Paris 
green with three quarts of flour, air- 
slacked lime or gypsum. A powder 
gun is convenient when a large patch 
is to be treated, but a flour sack can 
be used to contain the mixture. The 
tiny holes in the sack will enable 
one to dust the cabbage lightly. The 
knack is soon learned. Have no fear 
that the cabbage will be poisoned for 
food. The rain washes it off, the 
quantity on each head is very small 
to begin with, and the cook removes 





the outside leaves when preparing 


the head for the table. It has been 
estimated that a person must eat 
nineteen heads at one meal before 
be could get encugh poison to injure 
him. This treatment has been used 
too long by toe many cabbage grow- 
ers for there to be any doubt about 
its safety. 





How to Keep Rabbits from Gnawing 
Young Fruit Trees. 


Messrs. Editors: A little later, 
the agricultural papers are usually 
asked how to prevent rabbits from 
gnawing the bark from small fruit 
trees. Having had several years of 
successful experience in keeping 
them from skinning the trees during 
fall and winter, I will gladly give my 
method. 

Take ordinary newspapers and 
wrap the trees for about two feet 
above the ground Use enough of 
the papers to make a good wrap, 
at least three ply thick around each 
tree, fitting it closely down to the 


ground. Tie it at top, bottom, and 
middle. I use ordinary’ binding 
twine. Do not tie too tight, and 


the thing is done to stay done for the 
winter. In the spring cut the twine 
away withcut injuring the tender 
bark and remove the papers. 
Cc. C. GETTYS. 
Rutherford Co., N. C. 





Your paper is the best farm paper 
that I know of. The Hog Special of 
November 28th was worth the sub- 
scription price for a year.—Jas. J. 
Parker, Kelford, N. C. 
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Ferry's Seeds 
are the best known and 
the most reliable seeds grown. 
Every package has behind it the reputation 
of 2 house whose business standards are the 
highest in the trade. 


Ferry’s 19¢8 Seed Annual will be mailed FREE 


to all applicants. It contains colored plates, many 
engrsvings, and full descriptions, prices and directions 
for planting over 1200 yartevies of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. Invalnat:e to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & ©O., Detroit, Mich. 









The superior excellence 


are pure. 

Anyone may test the purity of 
experiment. 
full information and equipment. 


ranted to stand the test. 
ag Address 


New York, 
Cincinnati, 


Boston, 








When Preparing to Paint 


No one preparing to paint can consider too care- 
fully the guality of his materials, 


seed Oil as paint is long established. Such paint is 
always reliable if the White Lead and Linseed Oil 


A postal card requesting directions will bring 


White Lead bearing the Dutch Boy Painter trademark is war- 
Write for Test Equipment 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the jctivwing cities is nearest you 
Buffalo, 
Chicago, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


of White Lead and Lin- 


White Lead by a very simple 








Cleveland, 
t. Louis, 



















Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE.- 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


Our business, both in Garden 
and Farm Seeds, is one of the 
largest in this country, a result 
due to the fact that 


Quality is always our 
fiset consideration. q 


We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 
Wood's Descriptive Catalogue 
is the best and most practical ofseed 

catalogues. An up-to-date and re- 
\ cognized authority on all Garden 


and Farm crops. Catalogue mailed 
\ free on request. Write for it. 


| T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
}  SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va 
an 


f 
























Wecatalogue 

this season sev- 

eral choice new 

vouets>te0 of 
sterling merit. 

EARLY MORN PEA, 

odded pea known. One 

farmer harvested £0 bushels from one planted 

and received from $3 to $3.50 per bushel. Quality 

of the best. 

GREGORY'S EARLY EXCELSIOR, the best second 
early low growing pea without any exception. 
A great favorite with the leading gardeners. 

“Big Crop,” our new white potato, ont-yields 
all the well-known varieties, is less affected b 
rot, is deliciously mealy. Let us tell you al 
aboutit. Catalogue free. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marsveneap, Mass. 


the earliest, eens 















SF; Prices lowest of 
, yt all. Postage paid. 
#4 A Not of extra packages given free 
iq with every order of seeds I fill. Send 
iw mame and address for my FR E 
ay big catalog. Over 700 en- E 
gravings of vegetables and flowers. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Roekford, Illinois 





RRIES 
AND How TO 
GROW. THEM 







Beautifully Mighty 
Illustrated Interesting 


If you want to know how to erow big crops of big 
red strawberries and how to get big prices, send for 
our 1908 book, It tellsall about soil preparation, set- 
ting, mating, pruning, Cultivating, spraying, mulch- 
ing, picking, packing and marketing. Allof these 
essential features and many more are explained in 
such a way that you can’t go wrong. It was written 
right out in the strawberry field by aman who has 
made a fortune growing strawberries, and he tells 
you just exactly how he does things. Send your 
address, That’sall. The book is free. 


R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 425, Three Rivers, Mich, 











name, they have been properly started, 


= Present and Future,"’ and new Catalogue free on request. i 
t Mary Nurseries Company, Box 4, Glen Saint 


Glen Sain 







“ Z 


6. The newest Planet 
.Combination Hill and 




















p> inches apart, 
m3 = and the tool 
“WR=) works equally well 
astride or between 


rows. Athorough weeder,a ~* 











ATP REES FORTHE SOUTHLAND 


for years a special study at Glen Saint Mary Nurseries. We have learned how 
a pidtacarnden or planting in the South, and have selected the best varieties by careful and 
} extensive experiments. TABER’S TREES THRIVE. Of superior quality and true to 


Guaranteed — 
GARDEN TOOLS| 


Planet Jr Tools are so strongly and carefully 
made that we never hesitate to give a broad full 
guarantee, 
million farmers and gardeners are now enthusi- 
astic Planet Jr users. 

Planet Jrs are invented and made by a practi- 
cal farmer and experienced manufacturer. 
do the work of three to six men without them— 
save time, labor, seed, and give better results. 

Write today for our 1908 catalogue of 
Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Cultivators, 


and are always dependable. Booklet, '* Past, 


Mary, Florid: 



















You run no risk, More than a 


They 





etc.—45 kinds—a tool for 
every gardener’s 
need. 
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FRESH ADVERTISING ITEMS. 


fore you let go your cultivator 
money, and will send you their il- 
lustrated catalogue if their advertise- 
ment is not sufficient. 

The Eureka Fish Net Co., Griffin, 
Ga., have some information to give 
you about fishing tackle and double 


Some Things Progressive Farmer 
Readers Should Give Attention to 
Now. 


The real progressive farmer is al- 
ways looking ahead and taking time 


by the forelock. If he is to buy a muzzle fish baskets. Drop them a 

new wagon, a new harrow, some new ae Ses. 

live stock, or new varieties of seeds, Couch Bros. Mfg. Co. think you 

he will always find: what he wants|Should have mercy on a horse's 

before buying time and will want to| Shoulders, and so you should. They 
want to tell you about their Lank- 


buy while the dealer’s stock is fresh 
and full and is not yet picked over. 
Such a farmer will find our this 
week’s advertisements, as usual, full 
of interest and helpfulness. 


ford Horse Collar. Write to them at 

Memphis, Tenn., or Atlanta, Ga. 
Would you not like to get every 

particle of butter-fat from your milk? 


The Cole Manufacturing Company,}| Then why not use the cream _ har- 
Box F, Charlotte, N. C., have an il-}| vester which the International Har- 
lustrated advertisement of their gu-| vester Co., of Chicago, describe in 
ano spreader and_ cultivator—it| this issue? 
spreads the fertilizer over a space 8 Those of our readers who have 
or 10 inches wide, mixes it and cov-| any ccasiderable wood cutting or 


ers it. The growing popularity of 
their Universal Planter also justifies 
the faith its makers have in this 
valuable farming implement. 

The W. W. Kimball Company, 
Dept. 6, Raleigh, N. C., want money 
worse than they want their pianos 
and organs. Write them for cata- 
logue and bargain lists. 


sawing to do will be interested in 
the advertisement, on page 13, 
headed ‘‘Nine Cords in Ten Hours.”’ 
If you have any wood, post, pole, tie 
or other sawing to do, we think it 
will pay you to investigate this ma- 
chine. A card to the Folding Sawing 
Machine Company, 158 E. Harrison 
St., Chicago, will bring full particu- 





Canning outfits—all sizes — for} lars. 
your home and market canning are The F. §. Royster Guano Com- 


supplied by the Raney Canner Com- 
pany, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Tree Tanglefoot is a sticky prepa- 
ration to go around your trees and 
catch like a steel trap the insect pests 
that try to climb them. Write to O. 


pany, Norfolk, Va., have a registered 
trade-mark on their fertilizer sacks 
guaranteeing the genuineness which 
has kept them high in popular favor 
for 23 years. 


& W. Thum Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. The Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Those who know the theory of ma- Co., Richmond, Va., are giving some 
nures commend the _ practice of “Plain Talks on Fertilizers’’- ~how 
spreading manures while they are to get the greatest yields from your 
fresh and have their full strength. erin They oon sel canteen —_ 
The Kemp and Burpee Manufactur- Pyapreutive Farmer readers their 
ing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., offer 130-page book free. 
a spreader that will help you in this King’s Business College, Raleigh 


and Charlotte N. C., tell you of their 
facilities for snaking students profi- 
cient in book-keeping, shorthand and 
telegraphy, under teachers of long 
practical experience, and for obtain- 
ing positions for proficient pupils. 


practice—the ball-bearing ‘‘Success.”’ 

Engines, saw mills, grinding mills 
—what is it in machinery that you 
want? Write the Gibbes Machinery 
Co., Box 60, Columbia, S. C. 

Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va., 
have some quotations on _  taffetas, 
suitings, and madras that will inter- 
est all the households where there 
are daughters to be dressed. They 
will be glad to send you samples of 
what you want. 

Do you think of installing new cot- 
ton gin machinery for the fall gin- 
ning season? F. H. Lummus Sons 
Company, Columbus, Ga., have im- 
portant 1908 improvements in their 
systems of which they want to tell 
you. They will be glad to send their 
printed matter or a salesman at your 
request. 

Ever notice that the years when 
the ground was well pulverized and 
seemed to ‘‘work up” better that you 
made a bigger crop? The Johnston 
Harvester Co., Box 24, Batavia, N. 
Y., make a disc harrow that will help 
you ‘“‘work up” your land, and they 
will send you catalogue of their farm 
tools if you will write them what 
tools you want. 

The Beck and Gregg Hardware 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., have an illustrated 
description of their Diverse Circle 
Brace Cultivator that is interesting. 
They want you to know about it be- 


MYER STRAWBERRY~the.Greatest Market 


‘ Variety in Delaware. 
D. 8. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 


ones at bargain prices. Write at once for 
particulars. Delaware Stock Farm, Myer & 
Son, Props., Bridgeville, Del. 


If YOU WANT 
THOROUGHBRED YORKSHIRE HOGS, 


the finest porkers and most prolific in 
the worid, address, 


HICKORY GROVE FARM, 
R. F. D 3, Greenstoros, N C. 


Farmer Wanted. 


A young, married man of ability and 
experience, as farmer and general care- 
taker on a small estate near Aberdeen 
N.C. Address, ; 


M, Box D, RALEIGH, N. C. 
The Kentucky Jack Parm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentuck: 
jacks, and can sell you a first 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculatorcan. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
A large lot to select fron. : : 





FOR SALE 
Some choice 














and mules. : : 
JOE. E. WRIGHT, :-: JUNCTION Ciry, Ky. 




















Sint Soe a EIR, RAE EE EE REY RS TY TY 
Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. { . ~ 


Clears & twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire ro il ; 
pe will reach; stum 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the sid 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis all it takes for the ordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any point. Does not 
chafe rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups.’* Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
Ibs. strain. It gynemaies immense power and it's made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue, 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers In the World. 
Established 1854, 





Note 










MILNE MFG. CO., 
aa A 878 Sth St., Monmouth, !11. 


a 








RURAL RESIDENTS 
BANK BY.MAIL = 


Ss 
"THE particular system which this Bank i bell eZ 


ducts enables residents in any part of the ~\ me 
country to successfully "Bank by Mail." 3% 
interest, compounded semi-annually, Nt 
and accounts are subject to your \ ; 
withdrawal at any time. Having the largest » 
surplus and undivided profits of any Bank in * 
the State makes our inducements attractive. . 
Booklet "D," illustrating this Bank, sent free ; 
to the interested. 



























. 
h 
PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 


Capital $300,000,00 } 
SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
$1,000,000,00. 7 
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established a new order of things. 

Any one who will carefully consider 
the matter must see that they are money 
makers and money savers. 

They make short, easy, pleasant work 
of what always has been hard, slow work. 

They save the farmer's strength, save 
him wages of hired men, save time, and 
enable him to do more work and make 
more money out of his farm than ever 
was possible before. 

There is no doubt that on the average 
farm an I. H. C. gasoline engine will 
more than repay its first cost each year. 

The nice adaptation of these engines 
to all farm duties is one of their most 
excellent features. 

They are built in:— 

VERTICAL, 2 and 3-Horse Power. 

HORIZONTAL (Stationary and Port- 
able), 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse 
Power. 

TRACTION, 10, 12, 15 and 20 Horse 
Power. 

AIR COOLED, 1-Horse Power. 

Also sawing, spraying and pumping 






ii 
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ARMERS are getting over doing 
Fk things the hard, slow way. The 
very general use of farm powers 

is an example. 

As a matter of fact, the farmer has as 
great need of a reliable power as the 
mechanic. 

Take the average barn for illustration. 
Locate one of the simple, dependable 
I. H. C. gasoline engines, such as is 
shown here, outside the barn door, or 
within the barn, for that matter,and what 
a world of hard labor it will save! You 
will have a power house on your farm. 

It will shell the corn, grind feed, cut 
ensilage, turn the fanning mill, pump 
water, run the cream separator, elevate 
hay to the mow, and do a dozen other 
things. 

The old way was to use the horsesina 





tread power or on a circular drive, to outfits. 
operate a complicated system of gear There is anI. H. C. engine for every 
wheels. purpose. 


The consequence was that most of the 
hard power jobs were hand jobs. 
I. H. C. engines, being so simple, so 


It will be to your interest to investi- 
gate these dependable, efficient engines. 
Call on the International local agent 
efficient, so dependable, and furnishing and get catalogues and particulars, or 
abundant power at so little cost, have write the home office. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated 








Ground Phosphate Lime and 65 


USE B, F, KEITH C0.’S per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime 


As a Soil Builder and you will Double your Crops! 





Wadesboro, N. C., Oct. 30, 1907. 
B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Gentlemen:—I used your goods in large quantities the current 
year under cotton. My crop is the best I ever made on the same land. 
I used on this cotton crop 200 pounds of 8-4-6 Guano and a slight 
application of Nitrate of Soda. 
I will not use it next year, but will the year after if my fortune 
is good this season. Respectfully, 
R. T. BENNETT. 


B.F.Keith Co., Wilmington, N.C. 















When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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It is a well-known 
scientific fact that in 
order to produce the 
very greatest ‘possible 
yield from any soil it 
must contain an actual 
excess over and above 
all demands that can 
possibly be made on it 
by the plants. 

Many farmers will feed their 
stock as much nourishing food 
as they can possibly assimi- 
late, yet will starve their crops 
on the mistaken notion that 
they are “economizing” on fer- 
tilizer. The experiences of 
farmers, government experts, 

and agricultur- 
alists every- 
where confirm 
the fact that 
plants, like ani- 
mals, need the 
fullest possible 
amount of nour- 
ishment that 
they can obtain 
if they are to be 
developed to the utmost. 

The economy in fertilizers 
is not in the amount used but 
in the ratio of quality to cost. 
Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers 
are the best in the 
world for the least 
money. More than 
one million tons were 








Plain Talks on Fertilizers 


How to Get the Greatest Possible Yield per Acre 


sold to Southern farm- 
ers last year; andevery 
year the demand be- 
comes greater. 

The best results in 
producing corn, the 
good old stand-by crop 
of the South, follow the 
application of 200 to 
300 pounds of the right 

fertilizer. Virginia-Carolina 

Fertilizers will greatly ‘‘in- 

crease your yields per acre” 

of corn or any other crop, even 

on poor land—and the most 

wonderful results are produced 

through its use on good land. 
Write today to the nearest 

office of the Vir- 

ginia-Carolina 

Chemical Com- 

pany for a copy 

of their latest 

Year Book or 

Almanac, alarge 

130-page book 

of the most valu- 

able and unpre- 

judiced informa- 

tion for planters and farmers. 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C. 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S.C. 
Columbia, S. C. Baltimore Md., 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Savannah. Ga, 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Shreveport, La. 


in the form of sulphate. 
We have a book on the 


New York—93 Nassau Street 





An average crop of tobacco extracts from the soil 
at least one hundred pounds (100) of Potash per acre. 
To secure a full crop of good quality 


TOBACCO 


the fertilizer should contain at least 9% actual Potash 


mail to growers free. May we send it to you? 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 


Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 


subject of tobacco that we 


Chicago—Monadnock Building 














WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 








The Progressive Farmer will aw he a lib- 
eral commission te reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit se 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Norfolk and Southern Railway, 


LOCAL TIME TABLE. 
Goldsboro and Beaufort, North Carolina 


Effective Sunday, Dec. 8, 1907 





epmena 


Ex. Sup. Only — 
STATIONS. No. Bo. 5 No.7 No.9 
Saeemare, Lv-_- eae” 5 8.00 

Millers K ¥ 8.10 
bests. . 








All letters to advertisers should Cas : 


be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 


portant to give the box, street N 
number or department in answer-| ®t! 
ing advertisements. Always state N 


that you saw the advertisement in 
The Southern Farm Gazette. 














REGISTERED 


This trade mark will be found 
on every bag of genuine 


ROYSTER FERTILIZER. 


It is our guarantee of superiority and a 
protection against fraud by imitation. 


For twenty-three. years Royster brands 
have led all others in North Carolina. 


B.S. Royster Guano Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


8.20 
8: 
8.45 


oe 





WESTBOUND 


Ex.Sun. Sun. Only 
STATIONS. a 2 No. 4. me. . Nex 
Goldsboro, Ar _ 45 
(tea 9. 20 

Bests 11. 9.10 
LaGrange x 9.00 
Falling Cree« 8.45 
Kinston 
« asweil ___ 


New Bern, Lv____ 
New Bern, Ar____ 


PAAR PAS AIAIA: 
SBSSSesax 


~ 
a 


Morehead City________ 
Beaufort, Lv. 





CONNECTIONS 

At Kinston and New Bern with Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

Trains Nos. 8 and 4 connect at Goldsboro 
with A. C. L.. trains as follows: No. 41 South- 
bound; No. 42 Northbound; and with Soutb- 
ern Railway trains No. 111 Westbound and - 
No. 112 Eastbound. 


BETWEEN NEW BERN & BAYBORO 
EASTBOUND 
E-Sun. pay E-Sun. - 
No. 11. No.13 Nol . 
p.m. a.m. 
9.25 
9.35 


STATIONS. 


New Bern, Lv 
Neuse Junction________ 


os 
ce: 


Blades Ti notion 
Grantsboro _____ 
West Alliance___ 
East Alliance 
Baybore Ar 


AAVANNSS 
SSS8aRS 


t 





WESTBOUND 7 
F-Sup. 8-Oly. E-Sun. . 
STATION?®. No. 10. No.12 No.2 ! 
a.m. a.m. p.m. 
New Bern, Ar_......... 9. 4 7.15 
Neuse Junction.__....__ 8. 9.30 7.05 
9.15 
8.55 





R. E. L. BUNCH, Traffic Manager 
H. GC. HUDGINS, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
F. W. TATEM, Div. Pass. Agent. 
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North Carol na’s Greatest Business Builder | | 
Business EDUCATION at Home! ox | 


Study Course, is a credit on Scholarship in 
School. Fully explained in Circu'ar. Address 


J. H. KING, PRES., :: RALEIGH, WN. C. 









TELEGRAPHY! TELEGRAPHY! 


$50 PER MONTH AT STARTING. 


We have a duly authorized official pro- 
position from a prominent raiiroad c m- 
pany of fifty Doliars per Mouth for ail 
young men graduates of our T-legraphy 
Department, Who are 21 or more years of 
age and who pass the required examina- 
tion. This presents a fine oppurtunity to 
y ung men who wixh to enter ana ad- 
vance in the rai'road service. If you are 
interested, please let us hear from you 
—? y- Write for Catalogue. Ad- 

ress 
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(INCORPORATED) 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 



































J. H. KING, Fayetteville Street South Tryon Street i 
poole and Sapeintontens 3 King’s ~ reed MRS. J. H. KING, 
. _on ithe % The largest, best equipped Business College in North Carolina—a Princigal nw ap Ay queen 


positive, provable FACT. Facilities unsurpassed. Positions secured. 5 

This is a school with a reputation It-is not an experiment, but has iment cacats 
been established for years, and is the result of brains, energy, experience and capital. Twenty years practical experience. We know the needs 
of business men, hence they apply to us for help and our students have first choice of all desirable positions. Handsome Catalogue Free. Address 


King’s Business College, :: Raleigh, N. C. or Charlotte, N. C. 








“GOOD ROADS ?- . 
The Unit Road Machine Selves The Problem. 


Requires but one man 42nd one team to operate. 
Will do more and better work than ten 
men with usual tools. 


Costs about one-fifth as much as other graders, and 
will do the work at one-half the expense. 
wil vay for itself in two day’s use. Sent to respon- 
sible persons on trial. rite todayfor full 
information. Address 


The Call-Watt Company, Dept. F., Richmond, Ya. 


OUR FERTILIZER MATERIAL 
FOR HOME MIXING. 


Saves You $6 to $8-per Ton. 
Farmers, we sell you raw material for the home mixing 
of your fertilizer at a fair price which aggregates in the end 
the greatest economy you could practice. 


Th e s uccess Sp rea der Our Materials contain the greatest amount of real plant 


food you could possibly buy at a given price. In buying 
Has7 Retast Relieneesings. ms in Wheels, them, you don’t pay for “ Fillers,” as is the case of ready made 
B. Roster, Seat Aare. fertilizer. We give you the maxium amount of Ammonia 


Potash and Phosphoric Acid, in minimum weight, saving you 
freight and handling. Confine yourself to our 
NITRATE OF SODA NITRATE OF POTASH 


MURIATE OF POTASH’ KAINIT 
SULPHATE OF POTASH THOMAS PHOSPHATE 


Sole Importers of 


GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO 


LUMMUS COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


Most Complete, Efficient and Durable Systems. 
One and Two Story, 


Important 1908 Improvements. 




















Largest Independent Company. 


Get our prices and special terms before buying elsewhere. 
Your request will bring descriptive printed matter or our 
salesman. 

F. H. Lummus Sons Company, 


Main Office and Factory, COLUMBUS, Ga. 


G2" Send postal for literature to-day, and mention The Progressive Farmer. 



























the only complete natural manure, and the finest known base 
One Horse Lighter Draft Than Any Other Spreader. for use in home mixing. Write for 78 page book giving our 


Extra strong steel pin chain, direct drive. We discarded gear drive on account of breakage. 2%- rices te. and save your ood money. 
inch cold rolied steel rear axle. Narrow front trucks to prevent tongue whipping horses and to P » CR y £ y 


make easy turning. Extra strong steel or wooden wheels. Staunchest frame on any spreader. 
Puts all operating strain on rear axle by steél bracing, none on frame. Apron locks to prevent ¢  @) E- MI © fo | | M =a fe ¢ 1 @) 
racing.’’ Worm apron drive runs in oil. Perfect and easy control, perfect work. It’s the result = 
of 29 years spreader building. Catalog free. 
KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. Charleston, S. C. 


Shipping Points, Wilmington, N. C., and Norfolk, Va. 




















When writing to advertisers please mention The Progressive Farmer. 








